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DISSERTATION 


ON THE, 


% 


Plan , Uſe, and rapes of ther Vaiverſal bea 
| of Trade and Commerce. 9 8 5 


enrich a nation; and that thoſe two arts give it life and ſtrength: a 


truth, ſays a celebrated author, that ought to be written in letters of god 


in all the cabinets of princes and miniſters of ſtate, to admoniſh them to 
 confider the huſbandman, the trader, and the merchant, as they deſerve. For, 


by commerce the riches of the moſt diſtant countries are brought to a ſtate ; 


tis a mine that affords the more, the more tis wrought ; and is never to be 


1555 exhauſted. So ſenſible of this are men acquainted with the world, that it is 
as needleſs to write an elogium upon commerce as upon the RENT of rain 


and ſunſhine, when nature calls aloud for either heat or humidity. 

»Tis a thorough knowledge of trade that gives us juſt ideas of the ebbs 
and flows of the national treaſure, and conſequently of the national power. 
But without an acquaintance with FAC TS, whereupon to ground the judg- 
ment, it can at beſt only be conjectural and erroneous. Tis not having a 
ſuperficial notion in the groſs, that can enable the Stateſman, the Senator, or 


and whether any peculiar branch, or any political meaſure, for the regulation 
tude and extent. 
obſerved, that too frequently the great Repreſentative of the kingdom itſelf, 


for the advancement of commerce. 
Sometimes indeed it has fo fell out perhaps, that a factious ſpirit, and the 
impetuous rage of party animoſities, will get the better of irreſiſtible evidence 
. | A and 


5 * 
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the Merchant, to make a right determination, in regard to matters of trade; 
thereof, is nationally N or otherwiſe, when ene in its full lati- 
For want therefore of a more minute acquaintance with Fa#s, it has been 


has been miſled, either in the making of new, or the rectifying of old laws 


T2] 
and conviction; whereby not only the intereſts of trade, but of od alſo, 
have been facrificed to thoſe ungovernable paſſions. a 

As the Senator is not always happy enough to be exempt from thoſe hu- 
man frailties, ſo neither is the Trader, when private intereſt happens to in- 
terfere with that of the public. When the legiſlative power have judged it 
requiſite to conſult the ſenſe of the trading part of the kingdom, in matters 
within their own province, it has been frequently imagined, that the true 
evidence has not always been diſintereſtedly repreſented ; and that the good 
of the whole has been highly imured, to promote that of a few. 

It is little to be doubted alſo, but it has too often happened, that both the 
Senator and the Trader have been blamed, and even ſtigmatized for what 
they could not avoid; for it is not always in the power of either eaſily to ob- 
tain ſuch a ſatisfactory knowledge of Facts, in complicated matters of a com- 
mercial nature, as might be neceſſary to guide the legiſlature. Wherefore 
*tis matter of no great admiration, that the repreſentative wiſdom ſhould 
ſometimes err: for was infallibility itſelf, in point of judgment, ſeated i in the 


King, the Lords, and the Commons; yet they could never 9 MAY a right 
Judgment from wrong or from partial principles. 


Theſe reflections lead us to grant, that by whatever means a 8 of 
Facts, in relation to affairs of commerce, can be the more certainly and fa- 
miliarly come at, ſuch means are preferable to all other; and ſhould not be 
neglected 1 in a nation that ſubſiſts upon commerce. | 
Foreign and domeſtic trade admitting of ſo infinite variety matter; and 
the knowledge communicated to the world, by thoſe ſkilled and experienced 


therein, being ſcattered in an infinity of volumes, it is no eaſy matter to have 


immediate recourſe to what may be occaſionally requiſite, either for the in- 
formation of the Stateſman, the Os; the private nne, the Trader, 
or the Manufacturer. i 

A ſubject of this extenſive nature I being reduced to the form of a 
e for alphabetical reference, ſeems the moſt naturally adapted to 
anſwer theſe deſirable purpoſes; and eſpecially ſo, as the compilers can have 
no motive to deceive. If they happen ſometimes to be miſled or impoſed 
upon themſelves, from the variety of both living and dead auxiliaries they 


are obliged to conſult, in ſo voluminous an undertaking, the public are can- 


did enough to make favourable allowances; and notwithſtanding to regard 


chem with ſome kind of reverence, by reaſon of their preſumed as in 
the 8 ſervice. 


It 


Ts). 


It is not however the moſt laborious care and application alone, that are 
ſockclent recommendation of works of this kind. Without a general know 
jedge in the ſubject; without judgment to diſtinguiſh what is, and what is 
not directly pertinent thereunto z without good diſcernment to digeſt and 
methodize the matter, under its eſſential head; the public are rarely much 
indebted to ſuch compilers: and indeed if many of them can but accumulate 
quantity, they are not over curious about the quality of their matter. 

'Fho? the architect, who undertakes the erection of a ſuperb edifice, can- 
not be expected to be the drudge at making of the bricks and the mortar ; 
yet he ought not to be deſtitute of ſo general a knowledge of all che materials 
requiſite; that his ſtructure may not want internal ſtrength and ſolidity, any 
more than external beauty and ſymetry, according to the rules of art and 
taſte. Os | 5p Be 
Some may not think it very practicable, however, to diſpoſe that boundleſs 
chaos of matter, relating to commerce, into an alphabetical digeſt. Of the 
practicability hereof, we have an example before us in the Cyclopedia of arts 
and ſciences in general, being thus ranged and methodized to great advan- 
tage: and altho' ſo elaborate and almoſt unprecedented a work of this kind, 
may be liable to ſome imperfections ; TM its general utility has never been 
diſputed. 

How far an ativerſal knowledge of commerce is capable of bet ret | 
into the like form, let the celebrated work before us ſpeak for itſelf. That 
thoſe, who hitherto are not acquainted with its riſe and progreſs, may form 
ſome idea of its invaluable merit; it may not be improper to communicate, 
not only the original” Plan, but to give a ſuecinct account of ſuch additional 

matter, as is propoſed to be incorporated throughout the whole, in an engliſh 
dreſs; to the end that the ſame may be more peculialy mined to the hn 

of the trade and navigation of the britiſh empire. 

Ihe principal intention of this univerſal Dictionary of Commerce, fay 8 

engen themſelves, was to facilitate the means of promoting the ſucceſs 


and proſperity of the french trade in general, and to aſſiſt that kingdom in 


reaping every advantage thereby, which they enjoy beyond all other nations. 
We do not, ſay they, however envy foreigners the advantages they may 
derive from this work ; wherein the ſubject is ſo treated as to prove beneficial 
to all the european nations, in regard to the reciprocal cultivation of their 
: VE, and the univerſal ae of their een. 5 
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[ 4 1 
It muſt be acknowledged, that the author's firſt deſign was not to make 


this a public preſent to his country; private uſe and convenience firſt gave 
birth to it; and it has been owing more to accident than ee that the 


public have the benefit of it. 


The eſtabliſhment of Ixsp ER TORS-GENERAL over the WL, manufactures, 


by that great ſtateſman Monſ. Colbert, in the ſeveral provinces of the king- 


dom, was attended with ſuch national benefit, that Monſ. Louvois, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, in the ſuperintendency of the arts and manufactures of France, judged, 

that an Iaſpector- General, eſtabliſhed at the Cuſtom-Houſe of Paris, was not 
leſs neceſſary, as a check upon the Provincial- Inſpectors; and more eſpecially 
fo, as ſuch would be nearer at hand to communicate, from time to time, in- 
telligence to the Miniſtry, the better to advance and bring to perfection their 
trade and manufactures of every kind. 

For this office Monſ. Savary des Bruſlons was made choice in 1686. Nei ei- 
ther his youth, or previous employments indeed, ſeemed to favour a ſitua- 
tion of that kind; and particularly as ſuch an eſtabliſhment was not only quite 
new, but of great conſequence to the ſtate, and difficult enough to be ſucceſſ- 

fully executed, even by the moſt experienced. This Gentleman, however, 


being the ſon of the celebrated author of the Complete Merchant, who was then 


living, thE Miniſter apprehended, that, from the inſtructions of ſo judicious 
and experienced a father, the ſon would not long ſtand in need of qualifica- 
tions to acquit himſelf with reputation in his new employment. 

Nor was Monſ. Louveis miſtaken in his foreſight. The new Inſpefor- 
General daily gained credit; and that not only with regard to the manufac- | 


© tures of Drapery. and M vollen, but in regard alſo to the execution of another 


project, worthy the extraordinary genius of that able Miniſter, who had de- 
viſed it. And it was ſeen, not without ſome admiration, that after having 
ſurmounted the daily obſtacles which fell in his way, and happily conciliated 
the minds of thoſe moſt averſe to his patron's. intentions, Monſ. des Bruflons 
had not only the advantage of pleaſing the public, but ſecuring to the 
court the ſucceſs of one of the. moſt important undertakings, that had 
ever been attempted for the advantage of the french manufactures ; an un- 
dertaking which even the illuſtrious Colbert himſelf thought too difficult to 
attempt. 

In order to enable the Inſpector to acquit himſelf with more credit, and to 
become the more eafily maſter of all that relates to the different kinds of fuffs, 
manufattures, and merchandize, fabricated in France, and which paſſed thro? 
the 


4 


: [5s]: / 
the e of Paris, he conceived the idea of his Dictionary; but for- 
no other end than his private uſe, and to initiate himſelf into a profeſſion 3 
wherein even the unn technical terms were quite ſtrange and unknown 
to him. 
To this end he diſpoſed in an alphabetical order, thoſe terms which had 
any relation to commerce and manufactures, as they occurred to him; either 
from invoyces, cockets, bills of lading, and other papers which daily fell in his 
way, or from the frequent converſations he was obliged to aw with mer 
_ chants and manufacturers. | 
| As he grew better acquainted with 15 bulinek; he added 33 or, 
if you pleaſe, definitions, to thoſe words he had ſimply collected. From ex- 
periencing the great uſe of this method, he was further induced to collect a 
kind of library of books concerning commerce; not only of thoſe printed in 
Trance, but of thoſe he could obtain from foreign countries: all which ſup- 
plied him with conſiderable matter wherewith to augment his MRRCANTILE 
Marul, as he at firſt called it. And at length. he apprehended, it had: 
received all the perfection, of which a work of that kind was capable; add- 
ing from time to time, to the articles which required it, thoſe /aws, decrees;. 
and regulations, that related thereunto: particularly with reſpe to the lengths, 
breadths, and qualities, of all kinds of 2woollen goods,. as well: thoſe of foreign 
countries as of France, which were the principal object of his commiſſion:  : - 

The Dictionary being thus far advanced, the author, not without that fond-- 

_ neſs people generally have for their own performances, ſhewed ſome paſlages to, 
his acquaintance; and, we may preſume, thoſe were not the leaſt laboured. 
However, whether from complaiſance or ſincerity; every body aſſured him, 

that, with further application, ſuch a work might be rendered fit for the 
preſs: and that, at a time when Dictionaries of all kinds were ſo much in. 
vogue, a Dictionary of Commerce could nat but be well received. 16 441 

To this Monſ. Savary did not want much ſellicitation; he freely gave into 
the ſuggeſtion; which perhaps he was not ſorry had been made to him. 

From that time he induftriouſly-laboured ta prepare his work for the public 
ſervice, and approbation. 

His firſt care was to collect new materials He commnitated his inten-- 
tion to the Provinczal Inſpettors, and requeſted their aſſiſtance ; ho became 
emulous in furniſhing the beſt: materials: they tranſmitted. him ſueh circum:- 
ſtantial ſtates of the manufactures in their reſpective provinces; ſuch curious 


den of the manner in which the Auf. and other warks were e wrought. in. 
chem 


[6] 
them, that he had little elſe to do than merely to copy them, for oompoſing 
Jonie of the principal and moſt uſeful articles of his Dictionary, concerning | 


the-inland trade of the kingdom, and the manufactures peculiar to it. 
Thus far the ſcheme of his Dictionary was limited to bounds narrow a 
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manufacturers and merchants, which could by no means entitle it to the * 2 

pellation * an Univerſal 2 3 under e name it at 1 ape 7 

755 1 as ji + WO induced the InſpeBter Geared, and- * His F | 

| death, the Brother, to whom he confifled the continuation of his work, to 1 
is give it a larger extent, and to carry the ſame, by conſiderable additions, to 3 
| BY ſome degree of perfection. - | 4 
i The firſt augmentation made, e then . of the Counts of Com- 5 
| merte; which greatly enriched the Dictionary with very valuable new matter. 1 
i This council was inſtituted in 1700, in the reign of Lewis XIV; and the 5 3 
| next year a declaration was publiſhed:for the eſtabliſhment. of ſeveral cham- 2 
4 bers of commerce in the principal cities of the kingdom; whoſe Deputies 3 
| reſiding at Parit, were to ſupply the Council with memoirs relating to what- - Y 
ever tended to make trade floutiſh throughout the whole kingdom of France. 1 
| Amongſt vaticty of propoſals for that purpoſe, the project of reducing all d 
the tariſ in France into one, for the readier knowledge of the duties on ex- 1 

ports and imports, ſeemed one of che moſt uſeful and important; and the 4 

execution thereof at firſt engroſſed the principal attention of the Council. 1 

One n Rs; the TRI; and e dhe Commiſ: 1 

and quality of mat hs ad "Wares, racy were to A 

fix rates; it not being extraordinary, that ſuch variety of different matters 4 


ſhould eſcape the knowledge of the ableſt miniſters and moſt illuſtrious ma- 
giſtrates, Who compoſed that Council; ſince, even moſt of the officers of the 
cuſtoms themſelves were ignorant of theſe things, and acted only by a kind of 
parrot · like uſage: which is frequently not only n to the n a 
the king's revenue, but to the merchant who pays it. 

The like difficulty, in proportion, aroſe as often as the council were to 
paſs judgment, concerning contraventions to regulations made with reſpect 
to manufactures; and as great diverſity of things occur on ſuch like occa- 
ſions, and variety of technical terms uſed in thoſe regulations, which are 
ſcarce * 1 except che arcificers: — much time was loſt in 

1 : having 


. 


#4] 


6 by ſuch as were conſulted-; for things of this nature 
could not but appear new to perſons of diſtinftion, who had only been uſed 
| to decide in capital affairs of ſtate, but had nne, enn and 
language of artificers, tradeſmen, or merchants. 

F reſh difficulties of this 1 dally occurred; and the only means thought 
eom moditivs contained in the en tariffs, on exports mid imports, ſhould: 
be explained; and wherein alſo the terms of the manufactures ſhould be defin- 
ed, with ſuccinct deſcriptions of the machines and inftruments uſed by artificers 
in their gold and ſilver, ſilken and <voollen, cotton and thread manufactures. 

In conſequence of this propoſal, ſome of the Deputies of the Council of 
Commerce took notice of the Dictionary brenn by Monſ. Savary des Bruſſons; 
a few articles of which they had ſeen. 

He being perſonally known to the council, and his employment giring 
bim a natural dependance on Monſ. Dagueſſeau, counſellor of ſtate, and 
preſident of the council of commerce, and alſo on Monſ. d Argenſon, ſince 
keeper of the ſeals, and then Lieutenant-General de Police; thoſe two illu- 
ſtrious perſonages placed fo great confidence in his judgment and integrity, 
that, from his repreſentations, it was uſual, that all regulations were made, 
and all decrees of council paſſed, concerning the commerce and manufac- 
tures of the city of Paris. | 

It was therefore looked upon, that Monſ. Savary's Dictionary was the great 
aſſiſtance the council ſtood in need of; and accordingly he had orders to at- 
tend Monſ. Dagueſſeau, to lay his plan before him, and ſhew him ſome. of 
thoſe articles he had already compoſed. 

The articles and plan being approved, it was deſirable that the work 
ſhould be more complete and extenſive; and without merely confining it to 
the inland and neighbouring trade, the firſt deſign only of the author, that it 
ſhould include all that relates to long voyages, and the whole commerce car- 
ried on with the four quarters of the world. | 
As to all merchandize, beſides ſpices het drugs for medicine and dying, | 
which were chiefly recommended, it was defired likewiſe, that all things 
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3 fr which related to commerce, ſhould be included in the Dictionary: that none 
3 "a  - of the wares and merchandize ſhould, on any account, be omitted, whoſe 
E | duties are fixed by tariffs. In order likewiſe to have a full view of all that 
3 concerns that head, it was judged proper to add the duties on imports and 
1 exports, JOU in ene * the decrees and declarations of 1664 and 


16675 


* 
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$667; as alſo thoſe which have been made ſince conformably to the zariff of 

Lyons. | 

*T'was on this foot the DiRionary was carried on and completed. As the 
prodigious extent of this new deſign was too great a taſk for the firſt under- 
taker, extremely engroſſed by his ſettled employment, he thought it neceſ- 
fary to call in ſome aſſiſtance I Judged he could find it in his own fa. 
mily. 

At this time it was, the editor of the Difticnary Gel a ſhare i in its com- 
poſition ; all that he had done before, being confined only to ſupplying his 
brother with extracts from the beſt writers on commerce, and to reviſe the 
articles as he compoſed them from thoſe extracts; in order to render the ſtyle 
more correct and conciſe, which was too looſe and diffuſive. 

Drugs and Spices being particularly recommended by the preſident of the 
council of commerce, the editor had theſe aſſigned for his firſt taſk. To 
theſe alſo were ſoon added the articles of precious ſtones and metals, wools, 
threads, brocades, coinage, ſculpture, painting, engraving; and, for the conclu- 
ſive work, was aſſigned him, the general article of commerce, and that of 
the trading companies, as well french as foreign; which is not the leaſt eſſen- 
tial part of this Diftionary. 
© The two brothers laboured to emulate each other; and that competition 
whereof the public was to have the benefit, had ſo far advanced the work, 
that it was declared in the . firſt journals of the year 1713, the publication 
ſhould be made in one volume in folio, about the end of the following year. 

Monſ. Savary did not long entertain hopes of his being able to keep his 
word with the public. Preſently after he had given this notice, he was cut 
for the ſtone ; and for eighteen months after rendered quite incapable of all 

application. On the cloſe of 1715, when he reſumed his pen, an hemorrhage 
made him Jay it down; by which he died the 22d of April following. 
Mon. Savary des Bruſlons thus died at the age of 59, without completing 
his Dictionary, tho? he had been engaged therein above 25 years; leaving the 
public under the apprehenſion of never having the benefit thereof, accord- 
ing to the uſudl fate of works interrupted by the death of their authors : Suc- 
ceſſors either not being ſo well — or ſo well accompliſhed, to carry on 
the labors of others. - 

The author however imagined he had well provided againſt theſe inconve- 

niences. He left it by will to Monſ. Savary his brother, Canon of the Royal 


Church of St Maur des Foſſes, who was before aſſociated with him in the pro- 
ſecution 


190 


ſecution of the work, and whom he had engaged alfo, by all the tyes of 
friendſhip and affection, to continue the ſame after his 5 r he N 
ſhould not live to finiſh it. 

The Dictionary therefore was not deſtitute of one to continue it; "Tok 
was more difficult to find a perſon every way qualified to acquit himſelf with 
reputation; and not to diſappoint the great expectations of the public, ſo 

_ juſtly prepoſſeſſed, that the work. could only receive its perfection from the 
ſame hand which had began it. 

The editor indeed, in conjunction with his brother, had laboured in the 
ſame vineyard for above ten years. He had moreover made extracts from 
above an hundred volumes, which treated expreſsly of commerce; and ſtill 
from a far greater number of voyages, wherein the like ſubjects were occa-, 
ſionally treated: the better to form himſelf to the ſtyle and ſpirit of trade, 15 
had alſo well ſtudied thoſe admirable works wrote by their father. 

This gave the deceaſed great reaſon to think he had confided the continua- i 
tion to one every way qualified: but as if he looked on himſelf reſponſible for 
its ſucceſs, even after his death, he likewiſe left the continuer a great quantity 

of memoirs he had collected from every quarter, or had himſelf compoſed. 

upon all the articles of commerce. And to the end they might all be made a 
proper uſe of, it was agreed upon between them to poſtpone the publication 
ſome years longer, and to make various augmentations ; the plan of wing 
| they had jointly concerted. wh 

The engagement as it were into which their father, the author of the cm- 

6 plete Merchant, had entered with the public, of treating concerning the 

maſterſhips and wardenſhips of all the trading corporations; as alſo of the juriſ- 

diction of conſuls, gave occaſion to theſe two principal additions, reſolved on 

by the authors; they thinking it incumbent on them to perform that 25 4 

miſe their father had made to the public. : 

Herein therefore we ſhall find all that relates to the wardenſhips of the ſe- 
veral branches, of the hundred and twenty-eight corporations of arts and 
trades of the city and ſuburbs of Paris ; together with all that concerns the 
conſular juriſdiction. As I ſt. In the article of conſuls, for that of Paris, and 
the other cities, in which it retains the name of conſulſhip. 2d. In the article 
of conſervation, and judges conſervators for the conſular juriſdiction of Lyons. 
Laſtly i in that of Bourſe, for the conſulſhip of T! oulouſe, and of 27831 other 
eities where ops Juriſdictions _ —__ name. | 


— 


e F 

ee conſiderable augmentation is that of the regulations in reſpect to 
manufactures. . Monſ. Savary des Bruſtons had already incorporated a great 
number of them under different articles : there ſtill however continued a 
greater number not uſed ; and it was judged the public would be well po | 
ed to find extracts from them throughout the Dictionary. 

This aceordingly has been done under the head of Regulations; ; where we 
have collected all that have been made in France from 1401 to 1722. 

The ſame reaſon has induced us to add extracts of all that concerns trade in 
the various ordinances made in the reign of Lewis XIV; whether they bear 

the name of code, as the code-Louis, the mercantile-code he black-code ; or 
have retained the fimple denomination of ordinances : as the ordinance of aids, 
the ordinance of exciſes, on ſalt and other duties; that of the marine; that of 
the five great farms; that of the city of Paris, and abundance of others. 

The free fairs, as well of France as of foreign countries, compoſe. alſo one 
of the articles added to the firſt plan; and certainly it is neither one of che | 


leaſt neceſſary, nor the leaſt curious. 
Leather, and the inſtitution of various officers, who were created for the 


inſpection of that branch of trade, came alſo under the new plan; but for this 
article, and thoſe relating thereunto, we are indebred to the author of the 
Complete Merchant, who had left a curious tract upon this ſubject among his 
papers; which only coſt us the trouble to abridge, and reduce into Wpnabe- 
tical order. _ 

What is faid in this tract of the fwworn ſellers of leather, made the authors: 
think of making a diſtinct article of it; and to add thereto. the creation and : 
functions of the many like officers eftabliſhed at Paris under the ſame 
name; ſuch 9 * and criers of wines, the ſworn ſollers of Poul 
try, &c. &c. > | 

And laſtly, to enter into no further detail of the various augmentations 
concerted, it ſuffices to obſerve they were conſiderable enough to ſwell this 
work into three great volumes in Folio, inſlead of one, as had been propoſed 
in 1713. 

Whether the continuer Has well executed the deſign of his brother, has. 
made proper uſe of his memoirs, and of the advice given him before he died, 
muſt be left to the judgment of the public: he proteſts that he has ſpared. 
neither application, care, or expence, in acting conformably to the confidence 
his brother repoſed in him, by rendering this work as * uſeful as it 
will admit of. My 
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It now remains only to obſerve the manner in which this *. is treated, 
and of the ſources from whence it has been extracted. 

As to the manner, the ſtyle of it is ſimple, but full and intelligible ; ſuch as 
we conceive properly adapted to a work intended to paſs thro? all hands; from 
whence even the youngeſt apprentice, or meaneſt artificer, will find matter 
for their inſtruction; at the ſame time that the learned and curious will find 
matter ſufficient to engage their attention, and gratify the niceſt curioſity in 
affairs relating to univerſal trade and commerce. | 
Some erudition, and even. criticiſm, will be found ſcattered in different 
parts of this work, but without affectation: as no pains was taken to intro- 
duce them, ſo when they naturally occurred we did not reject them. 

It will eaſily be obſerved, that moſt of the articles contain not ſo much the 
definition as the deſcription of things ; and there are ſome that are a kind of 
diſſertations : beſides, this variety has ſomething more entertaining; all fub- 
jects are not proper to be treated alike; dulneſs and prolixity attend too ſcru- 
pulous a uniformity, not to ſay monotony in writing. 

Dis needleſs to excuſe the different lengths of the articles ; ſome coalitt 
ing only of two, others of hundreds of Lines; this the neceſſity of all Dictio- 
naries require, that are not mere vocabularies, but convey a lively knowledge 
of things... | 

After theſe ſhort ks ſtyle of this Univerſal Di&tionary of Com- 
merce, and of the manner in which the ſubject is treated, we ſhall proceed to 
repreſent the materials that enter into its compoſition; 3 28 allo of thoſe who 
have contributed to its completion. 

We have already ſeen on what occafion the original author began his Men- 
CANTILE MANUAL ; and in what manner that work, having from time to 
time acquired rength, and became a Dictionary, was adopted by the council 
of Commerce itſelf. | 
At this time the public regifters were open to the author: thoſe who had the 
keeping of them were commanded to furniſh him with all the memoirs, acts, 
inſtructians, regulations, and other materials that ſuited his work; to make thoſe 
additions thereunto, which the members of the council had judged requiſite, 

From the year 1692 the inſpeffors of commerce had received orders to ſend 
ſtates of their reſpective diſtricts to the court; which orders moſt of them 
obeyed the very fame year. | 

"Theſe ſtates contain the particulars of the different manufactures of woollen 
2 pure or mixed, and. of the. linen, hempen, cotton," or Alt, which are 

"WM eſtabliſhed 
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eſtiblithed in each diſtrict; their different natures and qualities ; the number 
of pieces made in them, one year with another; the places where each ſpecies 
is made; the quantity of wol, whether of the country or elſewhere, uſed in 
them; how much the country produces, and all other works made thereof: 
as Hats, quilts, tapeſtries, and buttons; and whither all theſe ſtuffs and works 
are ſent and fold. And laſtly, what number there were in each diftri& of 
tanneries, forges, foundaries, paper-mills, whiſteries, ſoapmakers, 9: e 
nail-works, and the like ſettlements and manufactories. | 
When the treaty of Ryſwick had reſtored peace to Europe, and revived the 
hope of reinſtating the commerce of France, the intendants of the ſeveral pro- 
vinces were ordered to prepare memoirs concerning the trade actually carried 
on, or which 5 0 be carried on, meier the whole extent of their pl 


vinces. 


© Theſe memoirs are aniple and curious, and mf of them * * Koji | 
They treat of the commerce of each diſtri, with reſpect both to its natural 
productions and its manufactures, and other works of art. No object of trade 
is omitted in them; they comprehend the lands of all the provinces: and after 
having given a full account of the product of grains, ſeeds, plants, drugs, fruits, 
and eden which they afford above ground; they proceed to metals, minerals, 
marbles, and the other riches which nature conceals in her ſubterranean parts: 
and which, in many places, had eſcaped the RY and 8 0 of * 9 
inhabitants and workmen themſelves. 

© All other matters contained in them, are cated with * like runden 


- tiality and accuracy. When the maritime provinces are ſpoken of, for in- 


Trance, an account is given of the peculiar kind of commerce, for which ſuch 
veſſels are built in thoſe provinces; what fþeries the inhabitants uſually apply 
themſelves to; how many ſhips and ſeamen they employ in them; whether 
they make long voyages, or traffick only with their neighbours; whether their 
ſhores or marſhes are proper for the making of grey ſalts; or whether they are 


obliged to boil white ſalts ; what foreigners frequently viſit their ports, and 


what number yearly; at what ſeafon; with what kind of commodities waa 
veſſels are laden at their arrival, and on their return. | 

With regard to the manufactures, it muſt be allowed the ſtates given by 
the inſpectors, are much ſuperior to the memoirs of the intendants; excepting 
what is ſaid in the latter of the fabricks of Zyons and Tours, relating to the 
flk-manufaftures and of thoſe of Abbeville, Sedan, and Elbzuf, for woollen 


Leads 2th and H; which f is very curious and inſtructive. 


1 Theſe 


fra). 

Theſe tro excellent colleAic ions were the firſt the council of commerce com- 
municated; and aſſiſted greatly towards perfecting the account of manufac- 
tures, as likewiſe to form the plan of the general article of commerce. 

The continuator has purſued this plan; and, to complete the fame, has 
uſed various memoirs ſent to the miniſtry by the more ſkilful traders of the 

principal cities of the kingdom; as from Roche!, Nantes, St Malo, Rouen, 
Dunkirk, Bourdeaux, Bayonne, Marſeilles, Lyons, Tours, &c. 

The French conſuls in foreign countries, particularly in Spain, Portugal, 
Tah, and the cities of the north, have, in a great meaſure, ſupplied what re- 
gards the trade of the reſt of Europe; and the inſtructions of thoſe of Cadiz, 
Liſbon, Oporto, Leghorne,. Genoa, Hamburgh, Lubeck, &c. have alſo been 

followed. 

As to the trade of Great Britain, beſides the inſtructions of Count Commings, 

_ ambaſſador from the king to his Britannick Majeſty in 1665, which are ex- 
tremely curious, we have made uſe of abundance” of other originals, extracted 
ſince 1713, as well from the cuſtom-houſe books of London, as from thoſe 
of its trading companies and charter regiſters. From the ſame hand we have 

received all that relates to the cuſtoms of that nation, and the increaſe of Duties, 
Seen in reſpect to French commodities and French merchants . 4 

That excellent tract, intituled, The Intereſt of England not underſtood, bb. 
Tithed 1 in1704, has furniſhed variety of admirable anecdotes, concerning the 
trade of that kingdom. From thence we took the act of navigation paſſed 
by the Britiſh parliament in 1660; Wien the Engliſh wok en as the pat: 
tadium of their commerce. 

The chief memoirs ang to the trade Pe the Dutch, were : collected dy the 
editor himſelf, in a tour he made to Holland in 1697. 

At that time he had the honour to be ee for * affairs of | 
France, to his moſt ſerene Highneſs the Duke of Mantua; the intereſts of that 

prince making it neceſſary to ſend a miniſter to the conferences at Ryſwick, 

the agent accompanied thither the Marquis Bailliani, emroy extraordinary. 

| Here he not only made a large collection of books upon commerce, but of 
excellent memoirs from ſome of the moſt judicious merchants, friends to his 
father, who had retired to the Hague after the revocation of the edict of 

Nantes. Thoſe generous refugees, inexpreſſibly affected with the love of 

1 1 wrong were en apron to in tothe . er a work 
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[14 } 
of a ſon of Monf. Savary; eſpecially as it might be of uſe to their country- 
men. Other memoirs have ſince been added, reſpecting the Dutch fiſheries, 
But to omit nothing which might give a ſatisfactory account of the Dutch 
trade, particularly that of Amſterdam, large extracts have been made from the 
works of the ingenious Me J Ricards, eſpecially thoſe of Jobn Peter Ricard, 

in 1722. 

For the Levant trade, and that. of the coaſts of 133 we — not _ 
the memoirs of all the conſuls of thoſe ports, but alſo. the regiſters wherein 
all regulations made by the king's council for the re-eſtabliſhmene of the Le- 
vant trade, from the beginning of the adminiſtration of Adon/. Colbert to the 
death of Lewis XIV, 

As to theſe memoirs we are — indebted to Mon / Blondel, honorary. ſe- 
cretary to the king, ſome time conſul of France at Smyrna, commiſſioner of 
the navy, and ſince treaſurer-· general of his majeſty's fleet. This gentleman 
alſo communicated what relates to the conſulſhips of the Engli iſp and: Dutch 
at Conſtantinople and Smyrna, as well as many other memoirs concerning the 
different trades the French carry on with foreigners at Conſtantinaple, and in 
the ports of the Levant: likewiſe an account of the commerce n con- 
tinued with Perſia and the Eaſt-Indies. 

Nor is this the only obligation due to Mn. Blandel. Not ſatisfied only 
with having embelliſhed this Dictionary with ſuch variety of excellent matter, 
he was pleaſed to take the pains to reviſe the whole work as delivered to the 
preſs. The attention of ſo capable a perſon, no leſs knowing in commerce 
than zealous to render it flouriſhing in his country, gave him accaſion to make 
great corrections and additions; which added a far greater degree of perfec- 
tion to the work than otherwiſe: it could have had. 

The principal ſources from whence the commerce of Africa has been downs. 
are. 1ſt. The inſtructions and letters ſent to Fraxce, by the factors of the 
antient French Senegal compames. 2d. Memoirs in 1718, from the Director- 
General of the laſt of thoſe companies; which arrived at the time of its in- 
corporation with the royal company of the Indies, eſtabliſhed in the reign of 
Lewis XV. 3d. The journal of Mon. Edme, director of the French Aſſento 
company at Buenos Ayres, for ſupplying. the Spaniards with negroes; the edi- 
tors nephew, and director at Port de l' Orient, for the great company of the 


Indies. 4th. Various accounts and manifeſto's, brought from the l ; 
here the Enghſp and Dutch have ſettlements upon the coaſt of Africa ; and 
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Cs 4 Portugueſe merchants, concerning W trade to thine and Angela 
on this ſide, and to Sofala, Moſambique, and Melinda, on the other fide of 
the Cape of Good Hope ; as well. as to Madeira, St Thomas, the Iſlands Azores, 
thoſe of Cape Verd, and the other ſtates dependant on the crown of Portugal. 
6th. Various cargoes of the ſhips fitted out by the French and Dutch for the 
negroe- trade; the one taken from the journal of Mon/. Edme, the other ſent 
from Amſterdam. 

So conſiderable were the memoirs from whence the commerce of 4/a has 
been compiled, as to be too tedious to admit of any account; we ſhall con- 
tent ourſelves with mentioning only the more important. | 

When the ſtates of the in/peFors, and the memoirs of the intendants were, 
by order of the council of commerce, communicated, the ſecretary of the 
Eaſft-India company was directed to deliver the author the ſame concerning the 
trade of that company. Thoſe which he furniſhed were fo correct, that they 
well juſtify the choice made of fo able a gentleman to be one of the directors 
of the new company of the Indies; with which all the other companies of 
France have been incorporated. Theſe memoirs deſcribe all the ſpecies of 
ufs which the French ſhips bring from the Indies; their nature, qualities, 
names, lengths, and places from whence they come. There is the ſame ex- 
actneſs with reſpect to drugs and other merchandize ; neither are there omit- 
ted the coins, weights, and meafures, in uſe at Surat, Pondicherry, Bengal, 
and other places of the Indies, where our ſhips touch the moſt frequently, 
with an eſtimate of their value, according to the rates of France.. 

About the ſame time Monſ. Savary des Bruſlons received a like very correct 
memoir upon the trade carried on with the Chineſe of Canton. The perſon 
who contributed this, was Monſ. Savary de Ganches, brother alſo to the au- 
thor, who, at that time, had the direction of fitting out the ſhips for the 
2 company; which was only a branch dilimembered from that of the 

ndies. 
As to the method and 3 it is very like that ſupplied by Mon. 
H. upon the trade of the Indies: They differ only in the diverſity of 
commodities; Monſ. Savary des Ganches having added the cargoes of the 
ſhips he fitted out at Nantæ, and of thoſe which arrived there in his com- 
| pany's ſervice, while he had the direction of them. 

We have had beſides upon this trade, the moſt copious' and richeſt coli 
tion that has hitherto ever appeared, relating to the trade carried on by the 
m_ themſelves to all parts of India. What is ſaid of the trade of the 
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Engl from Madras to the Manillas, is no leſs curious and authentic: both 
thoſe pieces are very modern ; we are indebted for them to the firſt return of 
the ſhips of the royal company of France. a 

Japan, Tonquin, Cochenchina, Siam, Batavia, Amboyna, Ceylon, and the 
other Spice- Nandi, Surat, Mocha, Bender-Abaſſi, Perſia; in a word, all the 
places of Afia, to which the Europeans have extended their commerce, have 
their reſpective memoirs, and the bulk of them, from the fame DO from 
whom we had the ſtate of the Levant trade. 95 

Neither muſt we omit the accounts which the commanders of the es at. 
their return from Batavia, uſually give the directors of the Dutch Eaft-India 
company. That of Daniel Brahems, is, in particular, an excellent piece to- 
wards the hiſtory of that company. It is one of thoſe the editor brought with 
him from the conferences at Ry/wick. 

Moſt of thoſe concerning the trade of America were ſupplied by Monſ. Edme, 
from whom we had the journals of the negrae- trade. The matters whereof 
he ſpeaks in the latter, concern the trade of the French Qiento company at 
Buenos Ayres ;, the cargoes of the ſhips which arrived there while he reſided as 
director; the foot upon which the Spaniards are ſupplied with negroes ; the 
trade with Chili, Potoſi, and Paraguay; all that relates to the remarkable 
herb diſtinguiſhed by that name; the coins, weights, and meaſures; the trade 
of hides; and laſtly, the regiſter ſhips, which come every year to America; 
beſides the fleet and galleons: he alſo communicated the two French and Eng- 
gliſh Aſfiento treaties. 

The gentlemen of St Malo obliged 1 us with what relates to hs commerce of 
the South Sea: and from the merchants of Cadiz, we had the informations 
concerning the clandeſtine trade carried on by the nations of Europe in Spaniſb- 
America, in the name of the Spaniards themſelves. What is related regarding, 
the flotilla, flota, and galleons, was ſent from the fame place; from whence | 
alſo we had part of what we ſay of the trade of La Vera Crux and Porto-Bello. 
We however cannot but expreſs our gratitude to the authors of thoſe excellent 
memoirs, found among the manuſcripts of Mon. Savary des Bruſlons, although 
they have deſired their names ſhould be concealed. 

As to the French colonies, as well thoſe of the iſlands as thoſe of the ra- 
firma ; Rochelle, Nantz, St Malo, and Roan, have ſupplied us with what re- 

es to the commerce their merchants Fry. 0n with them, and the cargoes 1 
the ſhips ſent thither. | | 
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la regard to thoſe of the Engliſb, we have had two collections of the original 
. ae granted for their ſettlement, by the kings of England, and various me- 
moirs ſent to the court of London, upon the ſtate of the trade of thoſe colonies. 

In concluding this account of the aſſiſtance we have received for compo- 
ſing the general ſtate of commerce, as carried on in the four parts of the 
world, and of the other articles of this Dictionary, we thought it neceſſary to 
add, not from the oſtentation of great reading, but to avoid the ſuſpicion of 
being plagiaries, without owning our obligation; that there is ſcarce any re- 
lation of voyages or travels, antient or modern, which we have not read; 
and from which we have not made extracts to improve and adorn this work. 

The following are the authors of whom we have made moſt uſe, but al- 
ways with precaution z either comparing the one with the other, or with the 
more, recent memoirs which we received upon the ſame ſubjects. 

From the collection of Monſ. Thevenot, we obtained the journals of the firſt 
voyages and travels made by the French in the Eaſt-Indies. From Sir Fobn 
Chardin, we have moſt of the particulars relating to the ports of the 7 
and the trade of Per/ia. 

We alſo read Olearius and Mandelſio, concerning Perſia and the Eaſt- Indies. 
Olearius, and the Preſent State of Great Ruffia in 1717, have ſupplied us with | 
much curious matter relating to the commerce of the Muſcovites. 

It is from the voyages of Monſ. Savary de Breves, that we have extracted 
part of the capitulations and treaties of commerce of France with the Porte. 
The hiſtory of Barbary of Father Dan, a friar of the order of the Trinity, has aſ- 
ſiſted us in compoſing the hiſtorical part of what we ſay of the Baſtion of France. 

Father Vanſieb's accounts of i t have furniſhed us with * light i into 
the trade of Cairo. 

Ig he ſeven volumes begun to be publiſhed 3 in 1 702, under the title of a 

Collection of Voyages and Travels, which were uſed for the eſtabliſnment 
and progreſs of the Dutch Eaſt-India company, have been of great uſe in 
treating of the trade carried on there, but not all equally; it being neceſſary 
to make uſe of ſome with great circumſpection. 

_ The like may be faid of Tavermer: he has ſupplied us, however, with 
ſome. excellent paſſages ; but the utmoſt care has been taken to extract only 
ſuch as are conformable to the moſt authentic accounts, 
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A ſettlement the French have in the Mediterranean for the coral fibery, &c. Vide Didia- 
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The Ml de Choi, Monſ. Loubere, Father Tachart, have not been forgot, in 
reſpect to the kingdom of Siam ; nor Father Le Comte, in regard to China. 

Pierro della Valle, Monconis, and Gemelli, ſeem in many things highly to be 
ſuſpected; we may truſt them, notwithſtanding, in relation to commerce; 
particularly the latter, who has beſides, the recommendation of novelty. 

The account of the coaſts of Africa, by Monſ. Villant, of Bellefond, has 
been of no little ſervice ; not only regarding the trade of Guinea, but the 
hiſtorical part of the firſt ſettlements of the European nations upon thoſe coaſts. 

Hulacour and Soucbu, of Renefort, have been conſulted concerning the iſlands 
of Madagaſcar and Maſcarenna, and with no little advantage. 

As to Spaniſh America, beſides what has been taken from the hiſtories of 

the conqueſt of Mexico and Peru, the one by Anthony de Salis, and the other 
by Auguſtine de Zarada; from the great hiſtory of voyages to the Eaſt-Indies, 
by Anthony d Herrera; and from the hiſtory of Florida, by the Inca Carcilaſſo 
de la Vega; ſome fragments have been taken from the travels of. Menſ. Gage, 
but always with that diffidence an author deſerves, ſo much cenſured, 17 ſo 
little to be depended on. 
La Hontan in many things might deſerve what we have juſt been 10 of 
the engliſh authors, tho” we may judge otherwiſe when he only ſpeaks of 
trade ; and this is the opinion of experienced 2 and of the antient 
inhabitants of Guinea. 

The geographical and hiſtorical deſcription of the coaſts of PEI by 
Mon. Denis, has none of the faults imputed to the two laſt-mentioned au- 
thors ; and accordingly we have with confidence taken from him our account 
of the fiſhery, and method of curing cod ; and all that he fays of Cape nz 
known at preſent under the name of the royal i/land. 

For the Antille Hands, recourſe has been had to Father Tertre, and to Mon. 
Ab. who had been deemed exact enough, till Father Tabbat, "WE gen 


rica; which he publiſhed 3 in 1 729 23 Rom Ach we have taken many eurious 
and uſeful remarks upon the cultivation and making of indigo, rocou, ind fugar. 
We fay nothing of the other voyage writers, to the number of above an 
hundred and fifty volumes; all which we have read, but with no great ad- 
vantage to our Dictionary, except one Voyage to the northern countries, from 
whence we have taken ſeveral things concerning the trade of Siberia and Lap- 


Land; the narrative of Monſ. Monertes ſlavery, which has ſupplied us with 


ſeveral particularities relating to the commerce of Fez. and Morocco; the ac- 
t count 
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count of Ceylon, by Knox, from which we have extracted matter to complete | 
what we ſay of Cinnamon; the expedition of Monſ. Deſbayes to the great Indies, 
wherein the enterprize of Trinquemale, and the taking St Thomas, is ſpoken 


of; the accounts of Monſ. Dillon, doctor of phyſick, in which there is ſome 


remarks upon the commerce of the Indies; the hiſtory of the Buccaneers, for 
the iſlands of Tortuga and St Domingo; and ſome few others, the reading 
whereof have ſupplied the Dictionary with various uſeful particulars. 

The deſcription of Louifiana, by Father Hennepuin, and the voyages of 
Monf. la Salle, for the diſcovery of the famous river Miiipi, have been of 
ſome advantage, by way of introduction to what is faid of the trade of that 
extenſive part of America; where the French have made ſo many ſettlements, 
and planted ſo famous a colony. | 

We fay nothing of the ſeveral Dictionaries which have hitherto appeared. 
The reader will judge we have ran over them all, and collected every thing 
that could embelliſh the Univerſal Dictionary of Commerce, in order to, render 
it the moſt complete work of its kind that ever appeared. 

And altho' the French compilers did not think proper to borrow any thing 
from their father's celebrated work, the Complete Merchant ; yet we have taken 
care to make ſuch uſe thereof throughout this tranſlation, as will prove no 

little advantage to this Engliſh Univerſal Dictionary of Commerce. * * 

It remains only to give an account of the manner in which we have com- 
poſed the articles of ſpices, and thoſe of the corporations of arts and trades of 
the city of Paris; and ſome others of the moſt conſiderable. 

Mr Pomet's Treatiſe of Drugs has been the groundwork upon which we 
have laboured the articles of ſpices and drugs, for medicines and dying. 

The faults which have eſcaped the accuracy of that ſkilful gentleman, have 
been corrected by the learned obſervations of Meſſ. Tournefort, Lemery, Fuſ- 

Seu, Geofroy, Homberg, and ſome others; and by the memoirs contained in 
the hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences. 

The antient authors, eſpecially Pliny and Mathiolus, have not been neglect- 
ed; having frequent occaſion to conſult them. 

And to be certain, even from nature, to uſe the expreſſion, in reſpect to 
our deſcriptions of moſt of the drugs and ſpices, we have conſulted a very 
ample and curious catalogue of drugs; which the employment of Monſ. Sa- 
vary des Bruſions, in the cuſtom-houſe of Paris, made eaſy for him to collect, 
and which is {ſtill in the hands of the editor. 
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* We have hot omitted to add at the end of each article, the moſt uſeful” | 

part of Monſ. Pome?'s Treatiſe, the diſtinguiſhing characteriſticks, by which the 

goodneſs of drugs may be known, the different frauds e ay, oy w 
ſophiſticated, and how to diſtinguiſh the genuine. 

The articles that concern the corporations of arts and trades, are principally: 

compoſed from their own ſtatutes. To them we have added extracts from all 


the determinations we could come at, which paſſed, either by the council, the 


parliament, or inferior juriſdictions, to regulate the reſpective pretenſions of 


thoſe corporations, and to divide amongſt them the different works and mer- 29 


chandize for which they contended with each other: and we have repeated the 
editts, declarations, and letters patents, which raiſed them into bodies corpo- 
rate, ſince the year 1600 to the preſent time; eſpecially during the long reign: 
of Lewis XIV, when the neceſſities of the ſtate rendered 1 it * fruitful of- ſuch- 
kke inſtitutions. 

Monſ. Savary, the father, h had collected e of theſe pieces, linda the . had 
much augmented them; but it was the ſurvivor that completed the collection. 
- Moſt of the chiefs of the corporations, convinced of the utility of our 
Dictionary, generouſly communicated thoſe materials; but ſome, prejudiced | 
from a notion they were requeſted only for the ſake of prying into the ſecrets 
of their affairs and trade, with intention to impoſe new taxations, obſtinately 
refuſed them; and others could not furniſh us, they not t being pd 


among their archives. 


We made good uſe of 2 Felibien's Principles of Architecture, i in regird 
to the arts treated of by that learned author in his excellent tract. ef 

The articles of horſes and ſtudt, which the beſt judges have net contired 
as the meaneſt part of the Dictionary, were partly compoſed from the written 
memoirs and inſtructions printed by order of che Court, kindly communicat- 
ed by Monſ. d Oſmont; a gentleman not only diſtinguiſhed for the antiquity. 
of his family, but the ſolidity of his virtue; and 0G enjoyed the an of 
Inſpector-General of the fuds of France: 

Mon. Lavan, the author's couſin-german, who ſevended: Monſ. due in 
the employment of inſpector of manufactures, ſupplied all that relates to the 
making of the ſalts of Bretagne and the country of Aunix, as well as the trade 
carried on therewith by foreigners. We alſo are beholden to him for ſome 
memoirs upon the linens made in thoſe provinces; upon the quarries and 


. trade of ſlates; 1 the fiſhery of ſardins or * and upon the wines and 


brandies 


| — 
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brandies of the countries of Orleans, Bleſois, Anjou, and the river of Nantz,. 
which are exported. _ 

We ſhall conclude this narrative with ſpeaking only of the gentleman who. 
communicated the largeſt ſhare of matter; and who, for that reaſon, deſerves. 

in ſome meaſure to be conſidered 1 in the light of a third author of the Dictio- 
nary. . 
Mon. Maſſon; a 1 of loa parts, well- turned Si commerce,, 
had, with great care, and a ſtill greater expence, collected great variety of. 
ro e materials. 

Being poſſeſſed of ſo valuable a treaſure, he had thoughts of making it uſe-- 
ful to his country; and had already formed the plan 22 a work upon manu-- 
factures, when he was informed that the Univerſal Dictionary of Trade was 
then in the preſs. | 

He read over ſeveral articles of the — 9 2 and the execution not diſpleaſing 
him, without regard to his on glory, but affected with the publick intereſt, 
he offered to ſuſpend his own deſign, in order to forward this. 

The matters communicated by this curious gentleman, contain the char- 
ters granted by the kings of Great Britain, for the ſettlement of the Engli ip 
colonies of America; as alſo thoſe granted by the States of Holland. 

Otbers are collections of the letters patents obtained by the new manufac- 
| wikis eſtabliſhed in France, ſince the year 1663. 

The regulations made in the adminiſtration of Monſ. Colbert, in reſpect to 
the conſulſbips of the ports of the Levant, the functions of conſuls, their rights, 
the prerogatives of the nation, its 'drogmants*, the cotimoÞ+ of Marſeilles, and 
other the like ſubjects, which relate to the trade the French carry on in the 
dominions of the Grand Seignior, compoſe a conſiderable part. | 
There is alſo the inſtructions of the Marquis de Nointel, ambaſſidor of. 
France to the Porte, upon the renewing of. the capitulations, and the polity | 
-which his majeſty enjoined his ſubjects to obſerve in the Leuant. | 

And laſtly,. there were ſome contained only projects, either for eſtabliſhing 
new branches of trade in France, or for ſupporting and improving the old. 
There were alſo variety of memoirs which relate to the commerce of France. . 
Exery city of the nen is any thing conſiderable for its manufactures 
| 2 | THE and 


x * 1 kind of i interpreters made ab of by frenþ n and conſuls to tranſa their affairs. 
4 +4 duty of ſo much per cent. iel the Cages __ impoſe _ their {a pping in the Levant: 
rv various purpoſes, - 3 


© 
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and trade, has one pecufiar to it. There are ſome upon the f/beries of the 
French, upon ſail-cloth, plate-glaſs, made at St Gobin, and particularly a very 


curious tract which contains the hiſtory of the firſt Zat-Tndia company, ey. 


its eſtabliſument in 1664, to the revocation of its letters Oy in $6.6 ion 

its incorporation with that of Louiſiana. | 
Amongſt the memoirs which relate to the commerce * „ 8 

Principal are thoſe for Spain, Portugal, and England; amongſt the latter are 

the Englifþ zariffs, with the different augmentations and duties laid upon the 


 merchandize, wines, and Brandies of France. 


And laſtly, China, Perfia, the Eaft-Indies, the Manilles, Senegal, Louifiana, 
and the ports of the Levant, have each their particular memoirs, and thoſe the 
more confiderable as moſt of them were drawn up in the reign of Lewis XV. 

Such was the zeal of this publick-ſpirited gentleman for the Univerſal Dic- 
tionary, that he offered even to reviſe the whole work, and accordingly did 
the three firſt letters; but his momentous avocations would not admit of 
further aſſiſtance. Tho this deprivation was, in ſome meaſure, compen- | 
ſated by Monſ. Vaultier, who, with the like generoſity, undertook to exa- 
mine the general article of commerce. This gentleman was the king's at- 
torney of the commiſſions of the council of ſtate for the privileges of Paris, 
.and for ſtating the accounts and liquidations of the debts of that city. Be- 
ſides the extraordinary reputation this . gentleman had acquired by his diſtin- 
guiſhed erudition, he was remarkably intelligent in univerſal commerce; which 
occaſioned his having the employment of his majeſty's commiſſioner in Hot 
land at the treaty of Utrecht, and afterwards in Flanders. 

The continuator, after the death of his brother, diſcouraged in ſome mea- 
ſure by the difficulties of his undertaking, ſeemed to be in ſuſpence whether 
he ſhould carry his engagement further, or content himſelf with publiſhing 
the Dictionary in the ſtate it was. But the advice of a friend got the better 
of his fears; and to facilitate the execution of it, a very capable gentleman 
was pleaſed to guide him by his counſel ; and by opening his library and col- 
lections, to furniſh him with abundance of ſcarce and valuable materials, for 
the improvement of his work. 

- Amongſt other pieces which we had from Monſ. de Richebourg's ſtudy, we 


found Lewis XIV's ordinance of 1685, which had not been printed then: 


this is the ordinance commonly called in the French iſlands of America, The 
Black Code, it containing the laws to be obſerved in reſpe& to negroes, the ver- 


bal proceſſes for the reformation of the weights and — of Flanders, and 
various 


- 
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various Katutes of corporations of Arts and trades, not to be found oY 
Where. 

And laſtly, a great N of edicts, declarations, decrees of council, and re- 
gulations concerning trade, which. were not in the collections of Mon. Savary 
des Bruſlons, | | | 


* : 9 


Hs we find that not only two brothers of diſtinguiſhed abilities 
ſpent a conſiderable part of their lives in this work, but that 
merchants of the firſt claſs, the public offices of the kingdom, the 
council of commerce. itſelf, perſonages of various ranks, eminent 
for their knowlege in trade; and even the firſt miniſters of ſtate, unani- 
mouſly concurred to encourage the collection of this extraordinary fund of 
commercial matter, for the. benefit of their country. And doubtleſs they 
judged wiſely, . that nothing could more effectually raiſe an emulous ſpirit, 
both amongſt themſelves, and in oppoſition to foreigners, than the whole na- 
tion experiencing the greateſt men in it, devoted to the general improvement 
of trade,, and earneſtly labouring, by their example, to render the knowlege 
and practice thereof univerſal in the kingdom : and the event FEE 1 
penetration and foreſight, | 
That rendering this eſtimable work into our own language may have 4 
like happy effects in Great Britain, and to rouſe and animate the lukewarm, 
it may not Be: improper to obſerve what additional matter che * N | 
hath to expect for his peculiar uſe and emolument. 
To this end it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that there will be Wen 
throughout the whole, under their reſpective heads, not only thoſe effential. 
ſtatute laws, which tend to the encouragement of the Britiſh trade and naviga-- 
tion in general, but ſuch. treaties of commerce alſo between the crown of 
Great Britain and other potentates, which have the like tendency ; as N 
thoſe between other trading nations amongſt themſelves. © © 
By comparing thoſe our own laws and treaties, in contraſt, as it were, with 
thoſe of other nations, eſpecially with thoſe of our chief competitors in trade, 
their comparative perfection or imperfection will be the more conſpicuous 3 
and we may;thereby: be the better capable, — time to time, to preſerve the 
one, and * the other. St 


As: 
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As the duties and cuſtoms paid upon foreign commodities imported into 
this kingdom, and the drawbacks on their re-exportation, is a matte o 
neral uſe, as well to the ſenator as the merchant and trader; we ſhall give chile 
accurate arithmetic computation doyn to the preſent time. The Original 

Dien contains an account thereof to the time of its publication, But what 

that is deficient we ſhall amply ſupply: and indeed time has rendered All 

accounts we have at preſent of this kind in our own language imperfect, by 
reaſon of the ſeveral alterations of, and additions to, the laws of the cuſtoms, 
inforced by acts of parliament, ſubſequent to their publication. 

And as the public creditors have greatly increaſed by the late war,; 
e increaſed the negotiation of buſineſs in the funds, we ſha 
hibit the practical knowlege of tranſactions of this kind, for the informati 
of ſuch proprietors, who may not be ſufficiently ſkilled in matters which ſo 
nearly concern them. 

That this work may be nt uſeful to the practical merchant and trader, 
as to the ſenator and private gentleman, it will comprehend |] likewiſe thoſe eſ- 
ſential laws, cuſtoms, and uſages, relating to bills of exchange, in their draw- 
ing, remitting, and negotiating the fume throughout Europe: as likewiſe an 
ample account of the foreign moneys t thereof; as well thoſe of their reſpective 
banks, as their current moneys and moneys of exchange; together with their 
peculiar agios, and the method of converting bank money i into current, and 
the rev. erſe. K 

Under this branch alſo will be added the moneys ea we negotiate 
the exchanges to all other nations in Europe, ſuitably to the eſtabliſhed cour/es 
of exchange for thoſe purpoſes : Of the nature of the intrinſic value of foreign 
coins, and the extrinſic par of exchange, according to the fluftuation of the 
prices current, as owing to the plenty and ſcarcity of bills negotiable ; — Of 
foreign weights and meaſures;— Of bullion, gold, and filver, and of the me- 
thods of calculating the ſame according to their degrees of fineneſs. 1 8 
The general uſe hereof to the nation, as well as to the trader, being judi- 
ciouſly repreſented in the Britiſh Merchant *, it may not be amiſs to cite it 
upon this occaſion, tho? the author applies it chiefly to France, a the time 
when the famous treaty of commerce was in agitation. | 57785 

As it is very requiſite, ſays he, that thoſe who are to deal with another 
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6 ad canis * n a remarkable alteration in the French 
coins, which is the thing of the utmoſt moment in commerce, I ſhall beg 
* leave to ſubjoin here an account of their coin as it ſtands at preſent, and i in 
* Al probably ike to ſtand, that we may know what we are to pay for 
+ their goods, and what they are to pay for ours. 
The French crown-piece is exattly now of the ſame coodychs and intrinſic 
value as the Zngliſh crown-piece..,, It goes in France for 5 livres, and each 
« livre for 20 ſols; ſo that each crown-piece goes there for 100 ſols or pence, | 
6 Our crown-piece goes for 5 ſhillings, each e for 12 pence; fo that 
our crown: piece goes here for 60 pence... e 
As there are five livres in their crown, and 15 kal in our cr and 
that they are both of equal weight and value, a ſhilling is exactly worth a 
livre, and a livre a ſhilling. 1 beg pardon for being thus exact to a nicety 
© in this particular, but I think the fate of Great Britain, HAAS of trade, 
doth in a great meaſure depend upon it. 
Before the war, if I bought any commodity = Hs which coſt n me 2 
6 livre, I paid eighteen-pence Engliſh for it, as is well known to every body 
+. that had dealings there: if I buy, now the fame thing in France for a livre, I 
pay but one ſhilling for it; by which means all their manufaftures are ren- 
+ dered fo very cheap to us, that if there were but moderate duties upon their 
+ importation, we ſhould immediately be overwhelmed with French commo- 
dities. For as their workmen receive no more ſols or pence, for their day's 
work or wages, than they did, formerly, they ſell their cloth, paper, and 
linen, for no more ſols than they uſed to do. Therefore if I bought hereto- 
< fore anell of linen for a livre, it coſt me then eighteen: -pence z and now buy- 
80 ing an ell of the ſame linen for a livre ſtill, it coſts me but one ſhilling. 
On the contrary, hen the French bought any thing of us before the war, 
if it coſt them one pound ſterling, they paid but thirteen livres for it; and 
if they buy now the ſame thing for one pound fterling, they pay twenty 
+ liyres,. which renders every commodity, we have ſo very dear to them, that 
t ĩs hardly poſſible they ſhould take any thing from us bur what they have 
an abſolute neceſſity for. 0 
For if they bought N ayard of cloth here for fifteen ſhillings, they 
.& «paid, but nine livres and three fourths for it; and if they buy now here a yard 
of the ſame cloth for fifteen ſhillings, they muſt pay fifteen livres; which, as 
« {aid before, renders our manufactures exceſſive dear to them, 105 cheir u n. 


; GOTO exceeding cheap to us. | 
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en ſhort, all Kinds of French tmackfi@ures that were heretofore purchaſed” 
© in France, either by natives or ſtrangers, for one ounce and an half of ſilver, . 
© the ſame quantity and goodneſs is there purchaſed now by natives and by 
© {trangers for one ounce. of ſilver. And whatever the French uſed to pur- 
« chaſe in foreign parts with three livres, they muſt now give four livres and : 
« an half for it.” 
Book-keeping, or the art of accomptantſhip, by double ries, bailig able. ; 
ly neceſſary 1 in a work of this nature, there will be exhibited = ſyſtem thereof 
in miniature; the knowlege of which may prove. as uſeful to che noblemen and 
"gentlemen, both in their public and private capacity, as to the merchant and 
5 trader; 3 when they are ſenſible how familiarly applicable this art is to their 
private income and outgoe,..and even to the money affairs and public revenues 
of the kingdom ; all which likewiſe are ca le of being reduced under the 
rules of this inimitable art of dehtör and creditor, diho i it has never 78 been 


N applied to the national accounts. | 
"Nor indeed is there 6 neceſfar e wesen but 


I'co ie 
vinces 5 France. We conceive, the example of choſe compilers ſhould not in 
that. reſpect be'rejedted; -and therefore-it may be matter of general uſe, as well. 
as curiofity, tp give a ſimilar account-of the inland commerce of the ſeveral. 
counties of Englaid, Scotland, atid Feland, under the reſpective heads of thoſe. 
1 , peciatly y white there are catried-on any capital manufactures. 
- that immenſe fund bf fats arid Lene Vibrant this DiAignary, 
concerning the Practical trade and commerxe of the whole world, it is certain 
dhe beſt foundation is Taid for arriving ata very great {kill in political arith- - 
metic z for without thoſe falit and mutevials, there ean be no ſatisfactory : 
reaſoning, by fig ores, upon "national aMairs :- we can neither/ judge to good 
purpoſe of the affairs of our S chuntry, or of any other; for he chat weuld 
make himſelf uſeful to his own ſtate, with regard to its poliey and govern- 
ment, ſhould, firlt furniſh himſelf amply with as much real matter, concern- 
ing the condition of the trading incereft of his'own kate, as he can: Wherein, 
wy provided he attains to a competent knowlege, he will the foro Ulla Ret 
tainly diſcover thar of other „ and ay wack . 
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He that knows, for inſtance, the income of Great Britain from its trade, 
by contemplating the parſimony and induſtry of the Dutch, their various 
kinds of commerce, the places to which they traffic, and their quantity of 
ſhipping, &c. will be able to diſcover pretty accurately what annual . 
ariſes to the Hollanders from their foreign commerce. 

And when we are well acquainted with what taxes and impoſitions one 
country can pay, by conſidering their ſtock of wealth, their territory, their 
foil and commerce: we ſhall, by compariſon, be able to form a very good 
judgment what revenues can be raiſed in another nation; and conſequently 
we may make a near conjecture how long either ſtate is * n 
on wars. rer 

The ſtateſman and the ſenator, by weighing the general fines of ee in 
regard to their foreign and domeſtic commerce; their power, their ſtrength, 
their wealth, and their revenues, in any counſel they are to offer, will be able 

to form a ſound judgment, and give a right advice on all emergencies; 
2 conſiſts the uſe and application of political arithmetic, deducible 
from Falls. | 

It is not that nation whoſe foreign trade may be the moſt univerſal, chat 
will become the moſt opulent and formidable; but that nation which has the 
Moſt univerſal trade, and that the vilclt eee is certain of becoming the 

richeſt and moſt powerful; by reaſon the wealth of ſuch nation will increaſe 
beyond that of others, in proportion to the ſuperior wiſdom and _ OP 
of ſuch regulation. 

Be trade, notwithſtanding, ever ſo crofoundly regulated, _ a ſtate in 
conſequence to grow rich and potent for a time; yet when once its expence 
other wiſe ſent out, or its debts increaſe at home beyond the quantity of trea- 
ſure brought in by i its. trade, ſuch ſtate will decline in the like proportion; for 
the dead weight of intereſt of ſuch debts, being raiſed on land, or trade, will 
of courſe enhance the value of native productions and manufactures, beyond 
the value of thoſe in ſuch ſtates as are leſs in debt, or keep entirely out of it, 
and have little or no intereſt to pay: the conſequence of which will be, the 
poorer and leſs powerful ſtate, will outſtrip-i its richer neighbour in . and 
certainly thereby get the better in power. 

This general poverty, and decline of power, will not be ſo ſoon felt fy 
the far greater proportion of ſuch debts is owing to ſubjects within the ſame 
ſtate but the greater proportion is due to RR the: 1 occaſion has 
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aas 666 the more ſollicitous for the advancement of its trade; to cm. 
penfate for ſuch diſadvantagious outgoings of intereſt. 
Where the public faith and credit is duly maintained, it renders: ſuch na- 
tional incumbrances the more tolerable. But althoꝰ the perpetual ſhifting the 
hands of this paper-property creates large negociations, yet this is no ſolid ſup- 
port of the public credit; becauſe, by ſuch means, there can be no increaſe of 
the national treaſure : large ſtockjobbing - tranſactions only make a buſtling 
external. parade of wealthz and the more people's heads are turned that way, 
the leſs are they-turned to ſolid trade; which alone can render ſuch paper- 
treaſure of any value. For if the ſubſtantial trade declines; which only can' 
enrich a nation, muſt not ſuch nation grow poorer and poorer? Can this be 
thought: to make its:debts leſs and leſs deſperate ? On the-contrary, muſt it 
not fink their value, and conſequently the public credit of the nation in pro- 

portion? Various arts may blow up the public credit for a time, but it is im- 
poſſible: to hold; nothing can give that credit a ſolid baſis, but the increaſe 
of commerce; a commerce ſo wiſely regulated, as to prevent the nation's 
growing poorer and poorer by it; for it is certain, that nations, like private 
men, may drive a great trade, and not grow richer and richer, but their. 
. more and more deſperate; and therefore not more and more valuable. 
Is true the lands, the manufactures, and all the property of Great Britain, 
is mortgaged for payment of thoſe national debts; yet as it is trade only that 
renders thoſe lands and manufactures more or leſs. valuable, it is trade alone 
can keep up the credit of the funds; for it is by means of that alone we can 
ever expect the gradual diſcharge of thoſe national incumbrances. 

There ſeems; however, one uſe to be made of the very debts of a trading 
nation, in regard even to the intereſts of its trade; and which does not ſem 
of late years to have been duly attended to. For, where ſome of the credi- 
tors of ſuch · ſtate may be incorporated, and endowed with certain privileges 
and immunities, they may, by means of joint tocts, be encouraged to cut 
out ſome neto branches, which never would be undertaken at all by private 


adventurers Where this can be done without detriment to the general free- 


dom of commerce; without eneroaching upon the common rights of traders 
in general, by monopolizing ſuch ſhare of trade as might be carried on 
more to the benefit of a nation by a general liberty: where this can be done, 


the: profits brought into the nation, by ſuch: trading corporations, might in 
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The whole foreign trade of this kingdom was firſt ſtruck out t by ſuch cor- 
porations ; and if there are any new branches. that can be {6 now, it is not very 
politic to deprive the nation of thoſe advantages we can never expect without. 
But how far trading companies have been beneficial or otherwiſe, to this or 
other trading nations, will appear throughout this Dictionary; whereby occa- 
ſional controverſies upon matters of this nature, may be reduced to ſome kind 
of eclairciſſement from experience. | 

From a work of this nature, tis preſumed, that britiſh embaſſadirs, exvoys; | 
reſidents,” and conſuls, may derive no little benefit, and thereby become” the 
better accompliſhed to promote the intereſt of the commerce of their own 
country in foreign nations; either with reſpect to occaſional treaties of com- 
merce, or by tranſmitting ſuch intelligence relating to _ fore; 5 youre, coun- 
ay as may prove of the laſt importance to their own: 

This work containing alſs an ample knowlege of the prafica irs 
merchants, we may hope to ſee the gentlemen of the long robe appear as con- 
fpicuouſly eminent for their knowlege i in mercantile matters, which makes ſo 
great a ſhare of the buſineſs of the' bar, as they are juſtly famed for their fu- 

perior learning; and' ſkill in the refined arts of oratory and argumentation: 
And without this, with all humble ſubmiſſion to that i uſtrious and honour: 
able body, they can never make but a mean figure in affairs between merchant 
and merchant, for want of a competent acquaintance with. practical mercantile 
affairs, cuſtoms, and uſages, whereupon to ground their debates and reaſon- 
ing. For, it has been too often obſerved, by the by-ſtander, knowing in the 
practice of traders, that thoſe learned gentlemen have not been a little loft and 
confounded, when arguing about exchanges and foreign moneys, diſtounts, pro- 
teſte, demurrages, charter purties, freights, port-charges, inſurances, barratries, 
bottomrees, accounts current, accounts in commiſſion, and accounts in company 5 
and the like between merchant and 'merchant : And indeed nothing is more 
common in thoſe caſes, than for a ſollicitor to be 1 of 3 7 ; 

| or a counſel to underſtand lt. 

Ho importantly intereſting” this Until Diftionary of Commerce, bind 
upon fo capacious a foundation, as we have ſeen, muſt prove to the trading 
part of the nation in general, and more particularly to the riſing generation of 
young Britiſh merchants, need not be ſuggeſted ;' fince the high reputation of 
the original, amongft that order of gentlemen throughout Europe, is teſtimony- 
fufficient that APE 0 truly uſcfak can ove your TO 15 of the whole 
Briciſh fraceniry.” TH POP ITE Oh — wg 
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Nor will! it be thought amiſs, perhaps, upon this occaſion, to take notice 
of a good maxim of the French policy, to promote the proſperity of their 
private merchants; they being obliged, by certain royal ordinances, as will 
appear throughout the work, to keep an exact memorial of all their commer- 
cial tranſactions. If they do not, and any misfortune attends them, by ſtop- 
page of payment, or bankruptcy, ſuch traders, as well in the eye of the pub- 
lic as of the law, are looked upon as fraudulent bankrupts, by keeping no 
faithful record of their trafficable negociations: and as ſuch they are ſure to 
meet with the moſt rigorous treatment, never ſtanding a chance to riſe in 
trade again, or being employed in any reputable capacity under the merchants. 
This maxim has not only very happy effects to prevent fraudulent bankrupt- 
cies, but is preſervative of great regularity in their accounts: which, as it is 
none of the leaſt advantages to thoſe young gentlemen their clerks ; ſo it is no 
leſs beneficial tg the whole kingdom, by ſupporting a ſucceſſion of 3 

bred and ingenious merchants. 
| As the progreſs of the French trade, for near a century. will 1 
thro” this undertaking, from facts inconteſtible; fo when, by means thereof, 
the knowlege of trade ſhall become more univerſally underſtood and culti- 
vated in this nation, it may have the happieſt tendency to put us more upon 
our guard than to be outdone by apy rv either in induſtry, r, or 
good policy relating thereunto. 

This nation having the ſtart of the French We for above a century. | 
they derived many admirable regulations of their commerce from England : 
and if, in ſome reſpects, they have improved upon us, we may, perhaps, 
in our turn go ſtill further, and improve upon them; when we become 
thoroughly acquainted with all the meaſures they have taken for that purpoſe; 
which at preſent are not ſo well known in this kingdom as could be deſired; 
Dann, to nnn io peers Ny 1 in this Dic- 
tionary. 

Tis an e partiality, methinks, not to allow c our rivals their de- 
ſerving character, of an induſtrious, curious, and ingenious people for com- 
merce in particular. How indefatigable they have been in their reſearches 
after knowlege of every kind, let their proficiency in general ſcience teſtify - 
and how ſucceſsful they have been in their application. of ſpeculative know- 
lege to practical arts, their advancement in manufactures and univerſal trade 
ſufficiently evinces. It muſt be allowed, likewiſe, they are a very generous 


„ and in regard to the work before us, it muſt be 
Cionfeſſed 
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| confeſſed alſo, there never was ſo much knowlege of trade ever exhibited to 
the world before. 

The money tranſactions of theſe kingdoms have been reckoned, by thoſe 
well ſkilled in political arithmetic, at no. leſs than 200 millions per annum, 
incluſive of the debts of the nation, even when they were zo millions leſs 
than they are at preſent. If a due proportion of ſpecie, ſuitable to the celerity 
of payments in circulation, is not preſerved within the nation, tradeywill ne- 
ceſſarily receive a proportionate ſtagnation both at home and abroad. To 
prevent which, the policy of trading ſtates has not only differed from each 
other, but has differed within themſelves at different points of time ; the beſt 
reputed judges of matter of ſo delicate and myſterious a nature, not being 
able, with certainty, to aſcertain infallible principles whereon to ground their 
judgment. In giving our humble ſentiments how to preſerve a competent 
proportion of money in the nation, tho' we ſhould differ from many, yet as 
things of this nature are diſputable, our opinion may not be quite n. to 
the curious in ſuch diſquiſitions. 

Paper credit and circulation, under proper regulations, will certainly do 
mighty things; yet it is lifeleſs without animation from a ſuitable quantity of 
cCirculating money. We ſhall not here enter into what proportion of ſpecie may 
be requiſite to circulate ſuch tranſactions, though, perhaps, that might be 

pretty well aſcertained from experimental principles: it may, however, be of 

uſe to obſerve,. that our laws to prohibit the exportation or melting down of 
our coin, will not keep it in d at home, when there is an advantage to be 
made by either. h 

_ His majeſty's mint-price of ad and filver, we conceive, ma may be looked 
upon as one criterion to know, when we are likely to keep, when to loſe our 
coin: for when gold and ſilver, of the like fineneſs or ſtandard, will yield 
more than the mint- price, there is a profit to be made, either by exporting 
our coin or melting it down; and a loſs in carrying foreign coin or bullion to 
the mint to be coined: nor will any body carry their gold or ſilver to be 
coined, if he can get more for them otherwiſe; we cannot expect to * i 
what we have, when advantage preſents either by exporting or melting. 

The price of foreign coin and bullion being greater than what it is in our 
own coin, not only obſtructs the coinage, but is a loſs to the kingdom; for, 
if we receive in payment an ounce of foreign ſilver at a higher rate than what 
our own is coined at, foreigners will buy our goods, and pay their debts to 
us, with a leſs quantity of ſilver, in foreign coin or bullion, than they can in 

our 
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our own - coin; ; which will prevent our exported. coin from being brought 


home again; and will, in time, abſolutely drain us of our money, only by e. 


their coin or bullion for our coin; 5 it is giving them a greater 
quantity of ſilver for a eſs. | 
Ihe exchange with foreigners is 10 much the more againſt us, as s foreign 
coin is above the price of our own coin, on that .account ; becauſe the mer- 
chant who furniſhes the bill, muſt be allowed the price of foreign ſilver here, 
which N muſt ſend over to anſwer it, if he has not money there. Whereby i it 
plainly appears, that if the price of exportable ſilver was five per cent. lower 
here, the merchant would receive five per cent. more abroad by his bill. 
Silver, eſpecially coined into money, being the medium of trade and com- 
merce, the prices of all commodities will be ſubject to continual variations, 
according to the plenty or ſcarcity, and the demand there is for them : and 
gold being only a commodity, and ſubject to vary, in proportion to ſilver, if 
left at Merty, it will find its true value, and always be ſo near a par with our 
neighbours, that it will never be worth any body's while to make an advan- 
ages of us, by exchanging gold for /ilver. * 
One cauſe of this difference, between the price of gold and floer in our 
own coin, and in Bullion or foreign coin, ſeems to be the reſtraint which is laid 
on the exportation of our own coin, and the liberty which is given to export 
Foreign coin or bullion ; which muſt naturally make foreign coin and bullion bear 
a greater price than what is given at his majeſty's mint, whenever there is a 
neceſſity to export ver or gold to pay the ballance of our trade with other na- 
tions: for, if a greater value of goods is imported from any nation than our 
exports thither will pay for, the Ballance muſt be made good in gold or fiboer; 
which they will take only according to its weight and fneneſs, whether it be 
in our on coin, . Ee Woe having any regard to what 
we call it. 
Hence it is obvious enough to demonſtration, that if the probibitions be 


taken off from the exportation of our own coin, and full liberty given to ex- 


port it in the ſame manner as foreign coin and bullion, the prices of gold and 
Fiver, in foreign coin and bullion; will neceſſarily fall as low, or lower, than 
what they are in our tn coin. The natural conſequences of which muſt be, 
-not only the return of our own coin, now wandering in foreign countries, but 


great quantities of foreign coin and bullion would be then carried to the mint 


and coined, which would - circulate in trade, the owner being then able to 


Rv. Hog ey er ee ants, coin or bullion, muſt pay 
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Ys 
intereft. for money he may have occaſion to borrow thereon. . Which con- 
ſideration will be a great encouragement to the cainage, and keep the money 
among us when coined, And when a ſufficient quantity is coined, the king's 
mint-maſter may buy foreign coin, or bullion, at a lower price than what it is 
coined at; which will help to pay for the coinage, and coin either gold or 
filver, as there ſhall be occaſion : and it can never be worth any man's while 
to melt down or export it, becauſe he will then be able to get foreign coin or 
bullion as cheap, if not cheaper, while there is any quantity in the nation un- 
coined; neither can there be any fear of /o/s by coining it. . _ 

By theſe means we cannot fail retaining a due proportion of Pars oa 
money to carry on our trade, provided that be well regulated for the natio- 
nal intereſts ; which will always be the beſt ſupport of the public credit, and 
keep the intereſt of money low: by which means the government may be 
gradually enabled to diſcharge the debts of the nation, and take off thoſe taxes 
: appropriated for the payment thereof, as moſt affect the neceſſaries of life, and 
_ conſequently. the price of labour. | 
- But it muſt be obſerved, the importation of ſilver and gold i is no Mr an 
advantage to England, unleſs we have an over-ballance in the general trade to 
anſwer it: and notwithſtanding all laws that can be made, if we owe a bal- 
--lance in our general trade, the ſilver and gold of the nation muſt go to pay 
the ballance. So that it ſignifies nothing to import foreign coin or bullion, 
if we muſt pay for them in our own coin to the men who will run the riſque 
of the laws. In Spain and Portugal, it is, by the law, death to ſhip off gold | 
and ſilver; and yet we ſee them daily exported. 
' Thoſe who have not thought the liberty of exporting our coin to be the 
moſt effectual means of keeping the ſame at home, or preventing its melting 
down, have contended for the raiſing its value occaſionally, ſo as to keep it 
above the value of foreign coin or bullion : and altho* Mr Locke was of the 
contrary opinion, yet it does not appear that great man was able to maintain 
his principles. For all his arguments againſt the raiſing the value of money, 
are drawn from this ſingle ſuppoſition; That there is an intrinſic value in ſilver, 
. which is the price or eftimate that common conſent hath placed on it, by which it 
comes to be the meaſure of the value of all other things. 
In oppoſition to this it has been urged, and that with great plauſibility, 
that there is no intrinſic value in filver, or any fixt or certain eſtimate that 


common conſent hath placed on it; but that it is a commodity, and riſes and 
falls as other commodities do. 


E T0 


fm 
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"when other purpoſes have been to be anſwered, than the real intereſts of the 


Fo 


e incafure of eee 6 
That it is the inſtrument of commerce, from the authority of that govern- 


ment where it is coined ; Oey Ds aid e eb ooh | 
value is known. | 


This andy u from xmceined er is di that the authority of the 
government gives a fixed and certain value to each piece of money, which is 


generally beyond the value of the filver in it. 
That it is money that men give, take, and contract with, for all other com- 


modities, and by which they eſtimate the value of all others things; having 
wad mare to. the p and currency of the money, than to the quantity . 
fine filver in each piece. 

That raiſing the value of the money, will nor raiſe the foreign exchange, 
nor foreign commodities. 

That if by the ballance of trade in a nation the money is carried away, the 


only means to prevent it, is to raiſe the value of money. 


That it is the practice of all the governments in Europe, to raiſe their money 
from time to time, as the price of ſilver riſes. 
| That the raifing of the money will not raiſe the value of any commodities. 

bat if the money be raiſed a fifth, the ideen will not loſe: any! port. of 
his rent, nor the creditor any of his debt or contract. 

That if the money be not raifed, and kept above the price of ſilver, ic will 


be melted down, and carried away. 


e money, commerce and unde 


will be at a ſtand, the price of the native commodities, and the rents of the 


Tos will 0 grey all, „ e poverty in the na- 
tion. * 

Win e wo the prattices of this nature, we have the biſtory of them in 
our UniverGl Diftionary. But the frequent practice of the augmentation or 


diminution of the coin in denomination, without the intereſts of trade mani- 


feſtly requiring the ſame, is highly detrimental to nations; and therefore 
x fubje& which cannot be too well underſtood. And as I am furniſhed with 
fome uſeful and not incurious reflections perhaps on this head, I would not 
kt ſlip fo fuitable an opportunity of 3 9 


prove to the public ſervice. 
It may be of ſome uſe to e tat elites fuck Saler has had in France, 


Let 
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Let the oz, or crown of ſilver in France, for example, be at four livreas 


and then let a re-coinage be made with a ſtamp ; let an edict be iſſued, 


ordering the new ſtampt oz. to paſs for five liyres in payments, while the old 
ſtampt oz. ſhall continue to paſs but for four livres; and in a month or tyo, 
to be decried, and made bullion, to be received only at the mint like other 
bullion, at four livres the oz. | 

If the general ballance of trade be ae this time againſt Fusse, this diſpoſi⸗ 


ton ef eienier wil-yrounliabelss for as in this caſe there is money due ; 


to foreigners, the money-exporters will at firſt give 4 livres 5 ſols in new 
money, for an old crown, or for an oz. of bullion, and then 4 livres 103 


4 livres 15; 4 livres 17: 6; becauſe the old coin is as good in foreign 


countries as the new; and fo the intention of the edict for the re-coin- 
age will be null and eluded ; for the ignorant people may at firſt keep to the 
tenor of the edict: yet as the money-exporters offer them more for their old 
coin than the mint, they will be induced to make cvaſive bargains againſt the 
law. | 

This wilt be the caſe, provided [the grueral bella ß 
France, at the time of the re-coinage; but if the ballance be in favour of 
France, a good part of the old coin will be carried to the mint, according to 


the intention of the edict, to be recoined; for tho? ſeveral money-proprietors | 


will lock up the old ſpecie, and chuſe to keep it by them, without intereſt, for 
a year or two, rather than loſe 20 per cent. of their weight; yet as there is no 
demand for the old ſpecie for exportation, thoſe who do not lock it up have 
no way to employ it, but to carry it to the mint: all negociators and conſumers 
muſt do ſo for the neceſſary exigences of barter; and the foreigners, who have 
money payable in France, having none of the new ſtampt, muſt . ſend their 
bullion to the mint in France, by their correſpondents, to pay their debts. 
Let us ſuppoſe 10, ooo, ooo oz. of 4 livres, or 40,000,000 of livres car- 
ried on the circulation, in Paris, before the re- coinage; that 2,000,000. OZ. 


are lockt up, and that 8,000,000 og. are gradually re-coined at the mint; 


theſe 8 millions new ſtampt, at 5 livres, will make 40 millions of livres in 
circulation; and conſequently a livre will go now as far as before, tho it be 


one fifth part lighter : this has been evinced from experience. But if about 
a year after the old coin is alſo raiſed to 5 livres the o. , and the money locked 


up comes into circulation, there will then be g, ooo, ooo livres in circulation, 
tho? ſtill no more than 10 millions of oz.; and conſequently commodities will 
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be dearer in denomination, or in livres, ee ee = before 
in weight of money. | 

Let it now be ſuppoſed the biin be dimnltiſhed by un edict 1 ſol, or 1 per 
cent. monthly, for 20 months, when the oz. or coin of 5; livres, ſhall be re- 
duced to 4 livres; theſe will be, and commonly are, the conſequences. 

The negociators of the foreign trade, will, from the facility they find of 
borrowing, as they fancy, without intereſt, bring in large quantities of fo- 
. reign 1modities, for the conſumption of two or three years ſometimes, and 
at high prices, ſo raiſed and enhanced by the greatneſs of the demand: on 
the other hand, the negociators of the French commodities will raiſe the price 
of them, and chuſe to keep their goods by them, rather than ſell for a ſpecie 
that diminiſhes monthly, unleſs they can raiſe the price in proportion to the 
fall of money. Thus not only the foreign commodities, but alſo the home 
commodities in France, riſe extravagantly in their price, during the diminu- 
tions; and this dearneſs of the French commodities makes the foreigners he 
as little of them as poſſible. 

From theſe two operations it is plain the ballance of trade ought to turn a- 
gainſt France, during the time of the diminutions; and it is remarkable, that 
the exchange with foreign places, in theſe circumſtances, is 8 to 12 per cent. 
to the diſadvantage of France: ſo violent is the demand for the exportation of 
| of money. In the mean time the French public funds riſe in value, and the 
king is enabled, by the fear people have of loſing by the diminutions, to bor- 
row large ſums; upon which he is content to loſe the diminution himſelf : but 
in order to retrieve part of the loſs, the king commonly makes a re-coinage, 
and augmentation, about the end of the time fixed for the diminutiont. 

At this juncture, the money in the king's coffers is locked up, till it can be 
iſſued in the new augmented coin. Several money- proprietors not only keep 
up their ſums at this time, but alſo long after the augmentation, rather than 

exchange them for new money, at 20 per cent. loſs in the weight. Great 
ſums, as obſerved, have been exported, in the payment of the ballance of 
trade ; and conſequently the ſcarcity of money in France, at the cloſe of the 
diminutions, and beginning of the augmentation, pd ans that barter is in 
perfect conyulfions. _ 

Tis not ſurprizing, chat in theſe circumſtances all Sanden der, de 
ly cheap in France; they have foreign commodities for the conſumption of ſe- 
veral years, and their own commodities unexported by foreigners, and lying 


„ e On the other hand, money, tho lighter 
ſince 


13 


Lince the augmentation; is exceſſively ſcarce, and the king ifſues it out of the 
mint for the payment of his troops,. officers, &c. barely for their ſuſtenance. 
So that the increaſe of the money in denomination. does not en do- 
miner the diminution of its quantity, by exportation and boarding. 

Foreigners now finding French commodities cheaper zo à 60 per cent. 
ow before, will buy. large quantities of them; while the French, on the 
other hand, want to buy nothing from foreigners; and ſo the ballance of 
trade, which was againſt France during the Wren turns in its eas 
about the time of the augmentation. | _ 

And this turn, it ſhould ſeem, ought to — — 1 4 7 money 
exported 3 but it is to be conſidered the French bought the foreign goods at 
high prices, and now ſell their goods at very low prices; and ſo, upon the 
whole of. theſe operations, the French are loſers. On the other hand, the 
French negociators bought foreign commodities for the conſumption of ſe- 
veral years; and the foreigners, who fear to loſe by the diminutions in their 
own country, do not go ſo far; and their merchants only buy reaſonable large 
quantities, without ovyer- trading themſelves with borrowing. of money. And 
thus it happens the ballance of trade againſt France i is ſtrong and violent, at 
the time of the diminutions; but the ballance which turns in a of France 

at the time of the augmentation, is flower and more regular. 

Tho” the new. ſpecie after the augmentation is current at 20 per e cent. 7 
the price of the old ſpecie, and bullion at the mints in France; yet the fo- 
reigners will ſend bullion to be received in the French mints, at 20 per cent. 
loſs in the weight; becauſe chey have no new coin to ſend, and that they find 
the French commodities 50 à 60 per cent. cheaper than Ah out of which 

they can afford to loſe the 20 per cent. tax at the mint. 
It has been often obſerved, that the Hollanders, who in the time of the 45 
minutions ſold the French merchants tea and ſpices, have had the ſame com- 
modities ſent back to them, after the augmentation, for about two thirds of 
the original coſt in Holland; and that the tax of the mint has come . of 
the faid two thirds ſent in ſpecie to Paris from Holland. Py 

From what has been ſaid it is apparent, that the king may levy a rax of 20 
per cent. or more, upon all the money carried to the mint, and that a great 
part is carried i in at that diſadvantage, when the ballance of trade i is in favour 
of France. That if an augmentation, on re-coining is made. after, diminutions, 
the ballance of trade will be naturally in favour of France: and that the {aid 
tax at the mint is levied at the egg of the Frepch, ſubjeQs only, and not of 
foreigners 
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Ehidipeilk of Feb comitriolities an advantage, nor 
= pee td the Tald tax, but confiderabfy excecdlinigy it. 
alto thews that forcigriets who travel irrto France," find theit account better to 
ſpend their money tiere, white the tax of 20 per cert, is levied at the! mint, 
than when the old and new edit ure at the fathe price, and the ballance of 
trade equal, or in favour of France; for, in this cafe, af the riioney inFraxce 
enters into circulation, and enhances the price of commodities. - 
Not does the tax upon the mint only fall — — weck but it 
injures them in the ballance of trade, when ew coin is counterfeĩted in 
foreign parts, and fent into France ; for by this foreigners gain 20 per cent. 
from the French ſubjects for nothing, and yet have their commodities at the 
tow and cheap prices. And fo much as they gain by falfifying the French 
new coin, diminiſdes the fun aue to | the French Tho th tht tanke af 
made. 
eh bs durch, i in we hate u dm üb Mew e tr 
of 20 per cent. levied at the mint, the rule of foreign exchange with France 
miſt be taken from the par of the price of bullion, at the mints in France, oz 
for oz.; and not oz. for oz. of new coin; this tax being a force and reſtraint on | 
trade for the time it is practicable, makes an exception to the rule of ex- 
changes; tho?, as an GE. of filver in bullion, or old fpecie, is worth in France 
fo muck at that time, an oz. fent from a foreign country thither will be juſt 
worth'the fame, and the exchange will be fixed upon that par, and conſequent- 


- bf the rule of 2x-banges will till determine the ballance of trade between na- | 
tions, As accurately as it is capable of being afcertained. 


"However, the triſctief of this reſtraint on trade, as we have obſerved, falls 
wholly upon France; and it is a little extraordinary, that a miniſter of the 
fitiatices in France ſhould alledge, as I have been well informed, this tax was 
a mighty advantage 77 ance maintained agairift foreigners, who were obliged 
10 pay 120 62. for every 100 Of. they owed in France ; and by 2 407 
be continued as long as the French government think fit. 0 

But if the inductions We have made were not fufficient to prove the miſtake 


of theſe notions, it would be ſufficieric to prove the error in the firſt of them, 


from this ſingle fact; that France is always lower, and in greater diſtreſs, at 
the kime it takes that Teeiing advatitage of foreign trade, chu ut ny wither 
nme, All other Grctittiftances being equl. 

11 ems indeed ſomerking furprizing, chat whereas the augmesrations and 
diminution * and dat Kingdom 


- 
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u i ene been 8 that 
. far the king, would be leſs prejudicial t to 

the ſubject: it is ſurprizing, we think, that theſe Portion 90. nor. Prov e 
more fatal to France than they have appeared to be. 

But it is to. be obſerved, that the, bankruptcies in France, occaſioned by 
his diminutions, whereby forcigners have often loſt greatly, have frequently 
ſaved France great ſums ; for nothing clears a ballance due to foreign nations 
faſter, than the bankruptcy of the ec add de * 1716 
there were 19 foreign dealers in 20 broke in France. | 

Of 27 dealers for foreign parts in the little city of Rachelle, 24 were broke , 
in that year. And of about 200 bankers at Paris, not above three or four 
ſtood it. After the ſouth- ſea calamity in this nation, the bankruptcy of 
many ſaved England above four —— ©OZ., we OOTY: ee AY 
been made good to foreigners. . 

Nr Wie W o anemia eee e bellanse of Nude; — cis 
apparent, upon the whole, that the diminutiuus and æaugmentatious in France, 
not only contribute to the impoveriſhing the kingdom, but keep it com- 
monly under great difficulties and diſtractions. And yet, at certain points of 
time, when all circumſtances - concur, if the money be not diſcretionally rai- 
ſed, and kept above the price of filver, the coin will be melted down and 
carried away, as might perhaps be — malls e would it not 
ſwell this diſcourſe far beyond its tether.. 

But all expedients, as before intimated, to 1 a 408 porn of « cir- 
culating money in trading nations, will prove abortive, unleſs the foundation 
of them are laid upon the juſt maxims of policy, and in real beneficial com- 
merce; which leads to the ſuggeſtion of what further may conduce to theſe ; 
deſirable ends; and which ſeems to have too much eſcaped the public conſi- 
deration: and to trouble the reader with Wer is trite and n. would be 
as impertinent as uſeleſs. 08, oy AL | 

The knowlege of foreign moneys Pare Cn eee 7 en 
part of our Univerſal Dictionary, any uſeful obſervations relating . 
we apprehend perfectly compatible with this undertaking. 5 ) 

Amſterdam, by its wealth and ſituation, wp hong cate 
tion of our commercial correſpondence between ſeyeral parts of Eurupe, the 
rate of exchange between us and Holland, muſt in ſome degree affect that pro- 
Portional exchange between us and thoſe places we do buſineſs with thro' their 
medium. C ˖˙7˙̃—1¹Ü¹w 
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1 
5 he ccd Undet ür ay wich Holi: the one is the intereſt paid 
to them as national creditors z and the other is the great ſums paid them, by 
way of commiſſion, for negociating bills of exchange for us; they having 'efta- 
bliſhed courſes of exchange to many places we do large buſineſs with, and we 
not. And altho* the one cannot be prevented till the debt is diſcharged ;; yet if 
the other in part can, it is greatly the intereſts of our merchants that it ſhould. 
What therefore we would humbly ſubmit, more particularly to the con- 
fiderations of the merchants of this kingdom, 'is, Whether it may not be 


practicable for England to regulate and eſtabliſh many more direct courſes of 
exchange, to various parts of Europe, than what we have at preſent? For, if 
this can be done, our merchants in general might ſave no inconſiderable part 


of that commiſſion-money they conſtantly pay, particularly to the rea for 
being the medium of negociating the buſineſs of the Britiſh merchant. 
To illuſtrate our meaning, by one example, which may ſerve to convey the 


ike idea with reſpect to other places. England, at preſent, has no dire? 


courſe of exchange with Ruſſia; and therefore all draughts and remittances be- 


- tween the two nations, are negociated by the way of Helland; and commiſſion 


paid for the ſame, both by the merchants in England, and the Britiſh factory 


in Nia. No it is humbly conceived, that if a direct courſe of exchange 
was once regulated and eſtabliſhed between the Britiſh merchants in London 


and thoſe at Peterſburgh, the commiſſion might be frequently ſaved to both 


parties; their buſineſs be expedited, without ſending bills of exchange back- 
wards and forwards ORE Ter eee and without that hazard too 


46 ee eee e eee 1 1 — AY 
for inſtance, the exchange between Amſterdam and London at 35 : 6, and 
between Amſterdam and Peterſburgh at 45 L ſtivers current money per roble 
of Ruſſia; it is eaſy to aſcertain at what price the exchange ſhould be fixed, pro 


tempore, in proportion, between London and Peterſburgb; taking into con- 


ſideration the agio between the bank and the current money of Amſterdam : and 

hen the exchange is once aſcertained, at any point of time, according to the 
. exiſting prices between Anſterdam and London, and Amſterdam and Peter ſ- 
 burgh, EI or ade to xx natural riſe and fall, as all other courſes 


of exchange are. 


Should this de found. praticable,. with regard to Ruſſe, it may not only 


prove the means of ſaving our merchants the money paid in both nations to 
the Hollanders for commiſſion, on bills of exchange, but may be inſtrumental 


in 


1 [47] 
in putting them upon eſtabliſhing direct courſes of exchange to many other 
places in Europe, where the Hollanders have ſettled them, and we have not. 
Altho' this ſhould not be practicable in the courſe of buſineſs to all foreign 
nations, yet if it proves ſo to ſome capital ones, wherewith we carry on any 
conſiderable maritime commerce, it may be of no little advantage to the mer- 
chants of this mn . intereſt the writer hereof will ww rejoice 
to promote. 
It ſeems very defirable that chis: nation ſhould ſettle as many direct . 
of exchange as poſſible to thoſe parts we have any trade to; was it for no other 
reaſon, than, from time to time, being able to diſcover how the ballance of 
trade may ſtand between us and thoſe countries or trading cities; for there is 
no other criterion, but the courſe of exchange and the price of bullion, which 
can be depended on, whereby we are able to make a true judgment, whether 
the nation grows poorer or richer by ſuch trade; as we ſhall ſhew preſently. 
' © Thoſe indeed who are ſkilled in all the delicacies and myſteries of the ex- 
changes, may, by their arbitrational calculations, come pretty near to the 
truth, thro? the medium of other exchanges ; but this is a matter that very 
few are acquainted with to perfection, even among the mercantile part them- 
- ſelves; yet, it is to be wiſhed, this buſineſs of exchange was more univerſal- 
ly underſtood, both by the practical merchant and the ſenator ;. by reaſon the 
one, who had a pretty general credit and correſpondence, might reap more 
conſiderable advantage than is uſually done; and the other would not be con- 
founded with idle conjectures, inſtead of rational concluſions, about the * 
lance of trade, as they are. 
The knowlege of foreign trade being what ſo eſſentially © concerns ths in- 
ttereſts of theſe kingdoms, the fallowing further animadverſions may not be 
unacceptable, tho? piper ng mene ee . 
If the ladies df quality ef Pars, for inſtance, ae ad New les; Ni 
conſume of it yearly the value of 100,000 oz. of ſilver, about 150 pounds of 
flax, which grew upon a quarter of an acre of land, will anſwer this value: this 
will require the yearly labour of about 2000 women, for the ſeveral parts of the 
work. The undertaker, or lace merchant at Bruxells will ſet thoſe women to 
work, and pay them their daily wages. —They will buy of the butcher, baker, 
and brewer, &c. their neceſſaries, and theſe will pay the value to the farmer, 
and he will pay his rent to the land proprietor in Brabant, whoſe land is ap- 


20 to Run the neceſſary maintenance for theſe women : and. if they con 
F fume 
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"Fame in their maintenance the produce of 3 acres per head, here will be 6000 

7 acres in Brabant, employed for the uſe and maintenance of theſe lace- 

women. 

The families at Paris, where hs erh woe muſt pay their money at 
Brel to anſwer this expence; and alſo enough to anſwer the undertaker 
or lace-merchant's maintenance, with his family and ſervants, and the intereſt 
and riſque of the advance of his money; all which will be found in the price 
they give for the lace: and this money muſt be ſerit in ſpecie from Paris to 
Bruxelles, if France ſends eee Herron to nem une. meg | 
this debt. 

But if on the other hand the lanud-proptievsrs'andenobility ne, nt 
others, are fond of Champagne wine, and conſume thereof annually the value 
of 100, 00 0. of filver ; if the muid, or barrel, of champagne wine tranſ- 
ported to Bruxells, coſts there, 60 oz. of fiwer; if an acre of vine - land pro- 
"duces in Champagne four muids, this quattity of wines, which ſells for 
100,000 oz., will require 4166 S aeres for its produktion, beſides about 1000- 
eurriage horſes fer the tranſportation & Bjẽ˖aM; which, at two acres 1 — 
for the maintenance of each horſe, makes 2000 acres more. | 

And ſo there will be 6166 = acres of land in Champagne, applicd wo the 

-PhoduRion'of theſe wines and the tranſport horſes ; and ung ar 
"EE from the maintenance of the French inhabitants. 

Theſe wines will pay and compenfate the value of the lace, by bills of ex- 
change between che wine merehants in Champagne, and the lace-merchants at 
Bruxells; or between the bankers who are "IRE bros and 1 of * 
ments of this kind. 

Thoſe wines er dete m Musa will fave'the podircich; et 
4000 Were of land in Brabant; which otherwiſe would have been employed. 
to produce beer; and ſo . not only loſes the produce of 6166 + acres 

of land, in this exchange, or commerce, but | faves to Brabant 4000 acres; 
and, upon the whole, the loſs is no leſs to France than 10166 J acres; for 
which it receives the produce of no more than one quarter of an acre. 

If che circulation of money in Brabant, be equal to that in France, the land | 
and labour employed about the lace, will be equal to the land and labour em- 
ployed about the wine; and the produce of the land given in payment to the 
undertaker or lace-merchant in"Brexells, and to the lace- women, &c, will be 
equal to the lantl given in payment to the wine- merchants in Champagne, to 
the labourets employed in the production of the wine, to the carriers, — 


+” 
* 
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aud to the land that goes to the Production aß the wines, che maintenance of 
the horſes, &c. 75 
- But: if the quantity of money: circulating in Brabant, be 3 that cir- 
culating in France, as the exchange is. made by evaluation in money, one third 
part of the land: and. labour in Brabant will anſwer, and correſpond: in value 
to the whole land and labour in France; and: the produce of one acre in Bra- 
bant, will exchange for that of three acres in France of equal goodneſs. And 
beſide this. diſadvantage, in the preſent example, the f part of the land in 
Brabant will be applied to the maintenance of the be of that country: 
whereas the 4166.4: acres, which produced the wine in Champagne, axe alſo 
applied to the maintenance of the inhabitants in Brabant, and taken: ne. 
maintenance of the French inhabitants. 2 
- By this example we ſee a branch of luxury carried. on in France, which ine. 
deed ſupports a commerce; maintains vintners, wine - merchants, horſes. tor 3 
carriages, wheel-wrights, &c. circulates the. farmer's, rent in Champagne, with 
that of the proprietor in Paris: and: yet, upon the whole, this trade is diſad- 
vantagious to France, diminithes f its inhabitants to the number of at leaſt 130 
ſouls, and is of no uſe or emolument to that kingdom. But on the other 
hand, it turns. to: very: good: account. to Brabant, where the land is by this 
means applied to the maintenance of its own inhabitants; and where they have 
the produce of 4000 acres of ground in France, brought to them e. any 
charge or diſadvantage. .- 
By the method of enquiry folowed: in this example, we ought to examine 
the advantages ar.difadwantages oh every particular beanch. af hace, with any 
foreign country, when the ballance appears equal. | 
And when ſeveral. corporations and; merchants diſpute about the advantage. | 
of any branch of foreign trade, it. would be eaſy to put the truth in a clear 
light, by examining the ſeries of facts, by the method herein ſuggeſtet. 
It will always appear by ſuch enquiries, that the exportation of mines, 
manufactures, &c. are advantagious, ſince the land and labour which pro- 
duce them, is applied to the ſupport of the inhabitants at home hut that the 
export of the fruits and products of the earth is diſadyantagious for the con- 
trary reaſons, except where a good year has produced a great ſurpluſage of 
them beyond the yearly conſumption of the inhabitants: whereas when the 
return for mines and manufactures exported, conſiſts in other mines and ma- 
| me . by examining which. maintains more en or 
> roles ana: x een 0; wilt 
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more uſeful ones to the ſtate, there will be no difficulty in determining ow | 


which fide the advantage lies. | 
And in general, wherever there ariſes a doubt or difficulty about ende, the 


ithod to decide the controverſy effectually, will be to compute the land 


and labour, as in'this example ; inſtead of being Wanne ae with general. 
maxims of trade, and received notions. _ 
Sir William Petty, Mr- Davenant, Ms Evcke, Sir Jah Child, M. Zan. | 
My King, and others, ſeem to borrow their general notions one from another, 
and rather to puzzle the nature of trade inſtead of making it cleare. 
To know when the nation really proſpers by its general commerce, is a mat 


ter of the higheſt concernment to theſe kingdoms ; and therefore if I dwell a 


little longer upon a topic of this nature, it will not perhaps be diſagreeable to · 
ſuch who have delighted in thoſe uſeful and important ſtudies; and who . 
the true intereſt and happineſs of theſe kingdoms really at heart. | 
Various characteriſties hereof may be aſſigned ; but there are but 8 
ee aber he e eee are” the: 
counſes of exchange, and the price of bullion. | 
In order to convey our meaning with perſpicuity, lende ape thar- | 


the city of Chalons ſur marne in Champagne, pays yearly to the king's receiver 


there, 10,000 oz. of ſilver ; and that the Chalons wine-merchants ſell at Paris, 
by their correſpondents, wines to the value of 10,000 oz. of ſilver, TY: 


the ounce of ſilver worth 5 livres as well at Chalons as at Paris. 


The livres 50,000 at Paris are to be ſent in. ſpecie to.Chalons, and the. 
50,000 livres at-Chalons are to be ſent to Paris; but the trouble may be ſaved 
on both ſides, by a compenſation in exchange. To this end the wine-. 
merchants 'correfpondents will carry their 50,000'livres to the Cuſtom-houſe, 
and take there in exchange a reſcription, order, bill or bills of exchange upon 
the receiver at Chalons; which bills they will endorſe to the vine · merchants. 


| and theſe will receive upon them the 50,000 livres. 


Or elſe the receiver of Cbalons will pay en Heats no-alber wine-- 
merchants, and take their bills of exchange on their correſpondents at Paris, 
which he will endorſe to the Cuſtom-houſe treaſurer there, 1 * receive 


: the 50;000 livres on the faid bills. 


The fame method may be practiſed between as faid . at 


| Chalins, and the ſtewards of the Paris proprietors, who have eſtates near 


Chalons: and if the returns be conſiderable, bankers will ſet up at Paris and. 


af Chilons to > make the remittances, and fupply the A bills of exchange 
between 


8 
* 
23 
. 


e 

between thoſe two cities : and as on this ſuppoſition 50,000 livres at Chalons 
are exchanged by bills for 50, ooo livres at Paris, the exchange will be ſaid to 

eee ISS 
and ſold there, exceed in value the king's revenue at Chalons, and the com- 
modities ſent from Paris to Chalont, which are conſumed and fold there, by 
the ſum of 5000 oz. of ſilver, or 23, ooo livres, the Paris bankers will ſend 
this ſum to Chalons in ſpecie; and the expence of the carriage of this money 
will fall upon the wine-merchants and others at Chalons, who have this ſum in 
caſh in the hands of their correſpondents at Paris, and want to have it at 


Cbalons: they therefore will order their ſaid correſpondents to remit it to 


them; the banker at Paris, who has no money at Chalons, will refuſe to give 
his bills on his correſpondent banker there at par, but will demand io livres 
for his bill in Chalons, for 100 livres: if they will give him that price, he will 
draw for it upon his correſpondent, and ſend him the money in ſpecie, to an- 
ſwer the payment ; and as he may perhaps pay a livre for the carriage of eyery 
100 livres, or 1 per cent. he will ftill have 1 per cent. for his own and his 
correſponding - banker*s commiſſion z and in this caſe the exchange at Paris 
for Chalons will be 2-per cent. above par, and the exchange of Chalons for Pari 
' will be 2 per cent. under par; and if Ehalons be indebted 22 0 55 * 
| —_— will be quite the reverſe. —_ 
_ © From this example, which may be 0 to any two cities in the Rate | 
fine; it appears, that the variation of exchanges between two places, where 
the ſame coin is uſed, is known by ſo much per cent. over, or under par; and 
chat the place where the exchange is above par, has the ballance of trade 
againſt it; and that the place Where the exchange is under Par, has the bal- 
lance in its favour, or due to it. In this there is no myſtery. + - 98 
If the city of Bourdeaus owes 100,000 oz. at Paris, or 500,000 livres, ant 
ſends wines and brandies to Holland for 100,000 oz. : and if Holland ſends 
ſpecie, &c. to Paris, for 100,000 oz., the bankers at Bourdeaux ſend their 
bills on Holland to Paris, for 100,000 oz! due to Bourdenur; and with theſe 
the ſpice-merchants at Paris remit and pay the 1005000 oz. they owe to Hol-. 
land. In this caſe the exchange between Bourdeaux and Paris, Bourdeaux and 
Holland, and Paris and Holland, will be all at Par; there will be no variation 
but what e from the enen of COR wee E h 
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But in regard that. e eee by ures, fals, and de- 
dier and in Holland; by florins, ſtivrrs, anct groots;. that: the cim in uſe in 
Holland, differs in the ſtandard, bulk, and mark, from that uſed im Hrauce, 
the computation of the exchanges is made by the exchanging: ſo many Dutch 
groots, for 3 livres French; and this at firſt view does not ſeem to dengte that 
the exchange is ſo much per cent over or under par; but in reality it is ſo, 
and the banker concerned in the Dutch exchange 2 how abe . 
Par in the tale of French livres an utch grocts. 

So chat che avchange between Paris and Aiſterdam is. e an, 
Juſt as it is between Paris and Chalons; only with this difference, that the ac- 
counts are kept in another gibberiſn; and that the charge and riſque of ſend- 
ing money from Paris to Amſterdam, is greater than that of ſending it 
from Paris to Chaluns; when the ballanee of trade with Amſter dam is againſt 
Paris, the exchange at Paris will be from 5 to 6 per cent above par for bills 
Fee d. it will ſeldom exceed. 2 per cent. above n G 

ms 

Whether 33 pays "LO ſols,, and deniers, for ryals. u. plate and a marua-. 
2 new or old in Spain; for cruſadaes, or mill-rees, in Portugal ; for guil-. 

„mu dollars or marks tubs, in the North; for pounds, ſhillings, and pence 
ya ; for marks, piaſters, and ducats, in ah; the par of the exchange is 
always 02. for oz. of ſilver, or rather of gold, that. being of eaſier carriage, 
and moſt commonly is tranſported in payment of the ballance of trade; and 


the computations and ne the exchange will and * where with, 


our firſt example. 11 

If France e in eee e, 100,000. oz.; 1 
Holland of 100,000, oz. ; Holland to England of 100, oo oz. England to 
Spain of 100,000. oz.; Spain to Naly of 100,000: o.; Italy. to:Germany of 
100, oo O. Germany to France of 100,000 oz.; the exchange may be car- 


_ ried om at par between. all cheſs countries, without: any ane of goat 
or ſilver. 


| b 
other, by an importation of commodities, the variation of exchanges follows 
the ſame proportion. 

For example : if Holland. ſends into England, in January, the value c 
190,000 vz. in merchandize, and receives from Englend, in that month, but 
the value of 50,000 oz., the merchants at London, who owe this ſum at Am 


Ferdam, will offer the negociator money for his bills on Aniſterdam; he hav-. 


* | BENE | ing 


* 


1 7 
ing no money due to him there, and refuſing to draw, cho wrcbantwillicfier 
him 1, 2, to 3 per cent. above par in the language of exchange: then the ne- 
gociator will draw on his correſpondents on theſe terms, and ſend over the 
money to him to anſwer the payment, and get the 3 per cent. for the charge 
of ſending the money, the riſque, and for his commiſſion: and when this 
ballance is 11 w ſending the nnn will — again = 
ar. 
Now if England ſends in April to Hillend 100,000- oz. value of goods, = 
receives but 30,5 00 oz. value, the contrary variation will happen in the Dutch 
exchange, ard the 50,000 og. exported for London in January, Will, by the 
Hke. methods, come back in pril. Fhus it may happen the "exchange with 
—_— may be againſt England in January, and for England in April. . 
Could the London negociator foreſee this in January, by the quantity of 
goods preparing to be ſent in April, he may draw in January, at 4 caps * 
mene et 3 per cent. and Ras, mt the — of * bills at par in * K | 
* ſhews where the ballance of trade lies, Wes their variation is Moen. 
to the ſaid ballance of trade, with any country diſtinctly. But as the Spanifh 
exchange may be in favour of France, and the Dutch exchange at the ſame 
time againſt France, the courſe of exchange will not ſhew whether France re- 
ceives more money from Spain than it ſends to Holland; and conſequently it 
will be but conjecture to judge, from tlie courſe of exchange, ä 
gains or loſes in the general ballance of trale. 
But as France keeps up the current ſpecie at a higher priee in the mine thi 
bullion, | if the negociators of money are forced to ſend out the current ſpecie 
in payments to foreigners, this will ſhew moſt of the bullion is already gone, 
and that the general Ballance is againſt France: and in Enpland, if bullion 
which is allowed to be exported, grows dearer than ſtandard, it is alfo a plain 
ſign the general ballance is againſt England. But if it could be ſo managed, 
that all the ſums of money exported as well as imported into a ſtate, might be 
regiſtered, a nation might eaſily keep an account of the ballance of its trade, 
and know the increafe and the decreaſe of its money. As that however ſeems 
impractieable, the only rule we have to judge of che ballance of * trade 
is the exchanges and the price of bullion. | 
Though the courſes of exchange generally follow the proportion of goods 
exported and imported, which form the ballance of trade; yet if particular 


people ſend their money from one country to another to lay out at intereſt; it 


1481 
will have the ſame effect on exchange, as a ballance of trade: but with this. 5 
difference indeed, that it brings home an annual intereſt, and that the princi- 
pal may be called back ; whereas the money gained in the ballance of trade is 
clearly got.—The ſums alſo ſent for the payment of armies and alliances, 
for the maintenance of foreign embaſſadors and travellers, has alſo the ſame 

effect upon exchanges. as a ballance of trade; but the natural and . conſtant 
courſe of the valuation of exchanges, is the ballance of trade. 

Ihe ballance of trade with Portugal is commonly in favour of England. 
:Liſbon commonly conſumes a great quantity of Engliſh goods, and ſends large 
quantities alſo to Brazil; the Liſbon wines and commodities ſent to England 
anſwer but park of the value, and the ballance is conſtantly ſent to England 
in gold... 

Let it be ſuppoſed that the king of Pertugal ſhould abſolutely prohibit the 

exportation of gold and ſilver out of * dominions, what will be the conſe- 
quence of this? 

If chis prohibition be ſo ſtrict a as to e every body from 5 any 
money out of Portugal, the Engliſh will ſend no more woollen goods to Lif- 
bon, than what may be repaid and compenſated by the wines and other com- 
modities of Portugueſe growth, which are conſumed in England. If they 
ſhould ſend the uſual quantities, the money they receive for them would re- 
main depoſited at Liſbon; and ſo, in little time, there would not be woollen 
goods enough at Liſbon for the wear of thoſe who uſe them : wherefore the 
price of ſuch goods at Liſbon will grow extravagantly dear; the conſumers will 
offer from 20 to 50 per cent. more for them rather than go without, but no 
more can be had unleſs money be exported to pay for them. | | | 

This additional price of 20 to 50 per cent. will go to thoſe who will venture 
to export money to anſwer it, while the Engliſh do not raiſe their price. This 
great profit will determine ſome of the Portugueſe to export money, even at 
the hazard of their lives; and its plain this hazard is paid by the Pome 
_ conſumers, in the advanced price they give for their cloth. _ 

If the exportation be made by England, the profit centers there ; and i is con- 
8 loſt to Portugal: if the Jews and other Portugueſe make the gains, 
they will not only export the money required, but alſo their profits, and pro- 

bably ſend out their whole fortune, and follow it to eſcape the rigor of the 
law: thus the prohibition to export money, will occaſion a greater export of 
it than uſual, and OT. the EP will not LY prove ineffectual but 

 Prejudicial. 5 


4: 


* Provided | | 


OY 


— des 1 ted ſhould be ſeizell in the Rack Ack kr © 
confiſcated, eee eee eee, 
exporter had already made; nor would the example only enhance the priceiof 
exporting money, —— menen the los and diſ- 
advantage of Portugal. 162 . ni iin mh eee 
The moſt ohne celrefren —— money, is 
from what eee rr n 
of trade aginſt foreigners-" * £3. se 213.6] eee ne 2250 
After having pointed ud ese batte ee 
pended on, in order to · judge boch of the particular and og the:gjeneral-ballance: | 
of trade; and whether the one or the other bo in the fuvour of the nation, in 
was our intention to have further ſhnewn, by what practicable means that ge- 
neral ballance may always be preſerved, to maintain that power and indepen” 
dency ſo deſirable to this land of liberty — od on: 
delicacy and concernment, would ſwell our preliminan tatior me 
nitude beyond what. can at preſent be expected; — — | 
the deſcending to thoſe particulars muſt be deferred till the completion of this, 
uſeful work, which will be attended; with an advantage it cannot be at pre- 
ſent; men men in a great meaſure, ,of-:confirming our 
reaſoning from the experimental · practice of · other nations, recorded in the 
Univerſal Dictionary; rr. and in what man- 
ner, the practical uſe of this eſtimable deſign, may become: ſuhſervient to pro- 
rn trade of theſe kingdoms. 190 | £5 £550 vid 
_ © *'Tis not enough, however; juſt to have in the ballance . f trade, the turn 
| if ihodeate as it were; in our favour ; the great point is ti have our trade ſa 
wiſely. regulated, and ſocvigorouſly proſecuted; as to pteſerve that general 
ballance /o nuch in our favour, at leaſt, as our moſt formidable competitug 
does theirs: för, if we do not, ſuch eompetitor muſt, in time, grow to 
powerful for us and conſequently the day muſt come whenweicannot/avoich 
being vaſſals to ſuchicompetitor. - Nay; to fuch a due heighth muſt this ge- 
neral ballance be maintained as to enable us to keep pace in power with ſuck: 


ene or more rivals, who are likely-to enter into any injurious confederacy a- 
kainſt theſe kingdoms: And bocauſe Grear-Britain: alone can never: becomes = 
ſo puiſſant as to preſerve the ballance of trade, and cenſemuently of powers 

2painſt ſuch formidable fiiteAlliances;” and confederaciesz as may be made, in 
oppoſition to her intereſts%, the next beſt policy; after taking care d her | 


1 batlance of trade, ſerms tu be to promote and advance bat of her 
G moſt 


e 


161 
33 th F 
ora ener eke nu ay ha og them. 2402 bs: tk Nino) 


in not ina great — ER — fenen, ad — 
Sn er chere is nondging of the wading interrſt. oi cht nat imm, winhe 
out ſome knowlege in the practical {kill of the foam mnadeha Nor, ig e 
Pruſticuł fil) of the fereagn trades of that uſe 46- judge of our trading ingeneſt 
ä eoplieniqnts lock qrefhedpalitpconuadentehe 
eicreaſs.of the gener ballance af our trade and: our power bin 
2. Thau the amniverfal knowlege of ——— thoſe 
qualifications relacive-.co- the practice of merchants, - generally eultivnted 
jut and gent, there would be no reaſon fer tho too 


— . — as:of punidment. feidp 


of never" do any fervice-t0 Wade, Sc. for, in fuck caſe, the: dmator would. be 
capable-of judging for himſelf in maeters felaring coithe intereſt of trade, amd 
not be tod. after obliged-to depend em the information. of others, whoſe pri- 


vate Aadvmitageisnoralways provf againſt public! anpoſition ;; which may 


—— 2 — — — wo 


con. os 
ß ——— ̃ — 


berty on. this occaſion, of - ſuggeſting, chat provided our young Britiſh no- 


Hit and. gentry, would condeſcend for a year or rwo only, 10 be initiated 


ite the practical huſineſ of a merchant, in à well- regulated and methodical 
eounting-houſe, fit for cheir reception; ſuch accompliſhment might proba- 
diy turn aut as much to their intereſt, as any other branch of their erudition 


Whatever. This alſo might poſſibly give them fo happy a turn for the ſtudy 


of trade, 2 n enable them, on their travels into forrign parts, to make ſueh 
. ———————— go 


amy ren 6 — — of — 


to their native country, 26252 eme ene 
aui illuſtrious families. 11: 10 5511118050 ee He dt 
nie . che money. expeadeds and 


8 2 nobility and gentry in their 


1 


yay which, aa jt in nd tifling advantage-to-foque nations, Rough 46 
be W nnen with our own. However neseſſary this may be t 
aining called a knowlege of the world; yet, as we pay pretty 
— eihermmalata; itwauld be well could we mo er 
tion for it too. own in the natural way that has been-ſuggaſted.-. - 
- 5: There might very probably. be Socher benefit anifing to.thoſe noble 
youths themſelves, from ſuch mercantile initiatigs ; for,, hen the heir to a 
large fortune had experienced the advantage derived from Keeping an accurate - 
— nad driver bobig.of accuracy and goptinels, and 
- — 5 * ane 
— 3 Mir les de aience nat bkely $9. help.s 
© gentleman: to-get an eſtate, yet-poſlibly, there is not aug dlüng of Mare. 
and efficacy. to make him preſerve. the eſtate he has. Tig ſeldom gblerv- 
ed, that he who keeps an account of his-income and cxgehS R, and thereby 
bas conſtantly; under view the courſe. of his domeſtic affairs, Jets them r 
*to;ruin: and Idouht. not but many a man gets behind: hand befor be is aware, * 
vor runs farther. On, vchen he is. Once in, fox want. of this gare, r the kill to 
do it. Iould therefore adviſe . all gentlemen to learn perfectly merchant's 
accompis, and not to think it a ſuill that belangs. nat 30. them, Decaule. it 
has. received its. name, and has becn.chicfly practiſed: by men of ccaffie . 
When once alſo a good foundation for a arafige! knowlege gf txade,. figures, 
and. accomptantſhip Was. laid, What advances therein-wauld not a farſt-rate ger 
mius make? When ſuch an one. was well. Killed in · matters of this nature, ang 
had experienced ihe practical uſe of them, . ould. he vt. eaſiiy apply.the Same 
knowlege to the accompts of the: nation, and thereby bgeamæ as well acquaint- 
ed wich the Snonces and meuez-affoirs;of the kingdom, as with his domeſtic 
cpncerns?. What unſpeakable advantage would) redqund tothe Britiſh empire, 
both in council. and che ſenate, cquld ſuch Britiſn youths be-prevailed on q 
make thoſe things, ſo an -lenriak branch gf heir ao 2 
ment, is much ęaſier conceived ahan.can-be.duly.repreſenzed. 
. This Uninerfal Dictionary of commerce having ahe happieſt Ender 
10 univerfalze the knowlege hercof inahis kingdom, it ischardly tote doubt 
add but: ſuch a Mork. Will proves acceptable to, the Britiſh nobility and gh 
ty. as ĩt muſt be 


chanics; TT it is oy much ar ds ks he un 
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7. As che intereſt of the landed gentlemen depends upon the huſbandman. 
che manefachurer, und artiſans of all ind, whoſe labour and» workmanſhip 


ſtamp a greater vulue upon the prodvctions of land; in chat infinite Variety ci 
 trafficable commodities produced therefrom'; ſo all of theſe depend upon the 
_ mbrchant and tradeſman; to vend and diſperſe them to all the maritime unc 


domeſtit parts: ut, as it is our foreign traffic: that muſt preſerve the gengral 
balance of trade and of power an our four, nuch therefore maſt certainly 
depends upon the merchant: and indeed it muſt be acknoy/ leged, that che 


beſt laws made for the encouragement and regulation of foreign trade,. will 


little avail the nation,” without 4 conſtant veceſſion'ef ingenious merchants 


to propagate and extend the fame to the remoteſt parts of the world. 


5 kk J 4 che ſame to the nation, indeed. de are the perſons that carry 
da Ber maftime commerce, provided it is carried on tothe extent and advun- 


tage it is capable of, and the treaſure got thereby centers within! ourſelves.* But 
it is ſomething extraordinary, that. Our nation ſhould be under the neceſſityof 


deing ſo much beholden for this, as they are, to foreigners: for, whoever is 


acguainted with the Royd? Exchange, cannot be inſenſible; that, at leaſt} above 


one talf of the whole foreign trade of the Britiſh empire, is carried on b) 
them ; andi it is à peculiar happineſs to theſe kingdoms, that we have ſueh td 
carryſt ge, Hince bur Cn nobility and gentry have not thought proper to 
bring up their younger ſons more to merchandizing, but rather ſuffer therm 
to be contented with a precarious employment of a few hundreds a year, thafi 
to put them in a way to gain their — 1 
branches of their family, by trade, to the higheſt dignie xp. 251 
It is to be hoped, however, i de Uke NS oery of comtmneres 
may prove inſtrumental in raiſing ſuch an emulous ſpirit for trade and mera 
chandizing in Great Britain, as may prevent our Britons being outdone in the 
Practical part thereof, by any rival country whatſoever : and provided our 
nobility and gentry become Hke wife ambitious to excel inthe knowlege of 
commerce, both Practical and political, they will never be doubtful, whether 
the intereſts of trade are not ãnſeparabſy connected with thoſe of land; and 
conſequently in their legiſlative capacity „they will- never be back ward in 
Sing all the arenen to de one, when they oe ener it f 
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However much ſome may differ in point of judgment, from ſome of the 
principles of reaſoning laid down in this diſſertation ; yet it is to be preſumed, 
they will pleaſe to conſider, that, in ſo narrow a compaſs, it was not poſlible 
to urge any thing like what might have been, upon ſo great a variety of 
topics ; wherein too ſome of the moſt abſtruſe points of policy, relating to 
trade, have been touched upon. But, if during the time of the publication 
of the Dictionary, any eſſential objections ſhould ariſe to what has been ſtart- 
ed; we ſhall not fail to give them the moſt candid conſideration, in the pre- 
face to the whole work; and ſhall very chearfully give up ſuch points as ap- 
pear indefenſible : the writer of theſe papers having nothing ſo much at heart, 
as the true intereſts of the trade and navigation of his native country; and to 
that end has thought he could not employ his time more uſefully, n 
forwarding a work of this kind for the public ſervice. 

A dictionary, however, is preſumed to contain matters of fact only; as a 
dictionary that has nothing to do with the reaſoning upon, and application of 
thoſe fas, We have only ſhewed, how, in many inſtances, fas may 
be applied in points of political ratiocination : but if gentlemen of more refined 
and capacious underſtandings, ſhall apply them to much better purpoſe, this 
may diſcover a want of the like ſagacity in the writer of theſe papers, but no 
want of utility and perfection in this the UNLVERSAL DicTionazry of 
Tap E and COMMERCE. 


AD VERTISEMEN T. 
E ee Work is in the Preſs, and will be printed in two Volumes 
in Folio, of the fize of Chambers Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, by 
| Jonn and Paul KnaeTon, in Ludgate-ftreet ; by whom Propoſals to the 
Public, with a Specimen of the Work, will ſhortly be publiſhed. 
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